ONE SALESMAN SELLS THE OUTPUT 
OF 70 OTHER WORKERS 


moe the average American family is made up of nearly four people, if the average salesman falls down on the job 
e hits the livelihood of almost 300 other people. Chart reproduced by courtesy National Federation of Sales Executives. 
Source: U. S. Census plus SALES MANAGEMENT. 


A JAM HANDY PHOTOGRAPH 


With due respect to TIME, we nominate our own Man of the Year — 
the retail salesman whose successes as a diplomat and a negotiator 
have been the high spots of 1940— to whose progress we have had the 


privilege of contributing through the foresight of his sales managers. 


The J A M H a N D Y Onganization 


Sales Meetings @ Slidefilms @ Talking Pictures @ Convention Playlets 
* New York * Hollywood * Chicago * Detroit * Dayton * Wilmington 


19 West 44th Street 7046 Hollywood Boulevard 230 N Michigan Boulevard 2900 East Grand Boulevard 1] Talbott Realty Building 922 Shipley Street 
VAnderbilt 6 5290 HEmpstead 5809 STAte 6758 MAdison 2450 ADams 6289 Wilmington 4 240! 


Our young man, above, is discovering a rule 
that his Old Man can use in business, too. 

Namely: if you want big returns, go after 
‘em in a big way. 

For almost 6 years, we've been helping 
magazine advertisers follow that rule. We've 
been giving them just the 25 man-sized 
stockings on the business mantel—the 25 
key markets that hold as many sales as all 


the rest of the U. S. combined. 


en a man wants 


THIS WEEK 


\noik 


This big-city concentration has won for us 
the handle of a ““New Method Of Magazine 
Advertising’. 

It's giving our advertisers as much cover- 
age in these 25 key markets, as the next 4 
national weeklies, or the top 4 women’s 
magazines, combined. 

And this month it’s ringing up the largest 
year in THIS WEEK MAGAZINE'’s history 


—well over $5,000,000 worth of business. 


tHe BIG CITY maGazine 


Dear Santa Claus: 


When you come down our chimney next Tuesday night please 
don’t leave us ashes and switches or any of the following, all of 
which have been advertised within the last fortnight: 


Mongolian horse bells strung on leather with which to call our 
guests to dinner. Originally worn around a pony’s neck in far-off 


Asia. 


A white rain cap trimmed with red and blue and printed with 


the inscription, “Isn't it a lovely day to be caught in the rain.” 


A brass miniature mortar and pestle, copied from an 1842 
hand molded original, to use for a dinner bell or an ash tray. 


Red tipped cigarettes with our signature printed on them in 


blue ink 


Mr. and Mrs. Penguin in china whose stomachs are stuffed 
with fluffy guest powder puffs. 


A gold leather Florentine cigarette box with the following ego- 
deflating creed tooled on the top: 
Be hold the Golfes 

He jay-walketh leagues in fury or in pride 
He fearetp 7 halr or pi 1'¢ rd 
He make fh we eke nda u idou and Or pl an 
He striveth mightily with wood and iron to little effect 
And imple addition as bey na ALL 


OVErDIC 


A hideaway purse which clasps on a garter and hides bills safely 
away in our stocking top while the latter is being worn. 


An automatic pencil that becomes a swizzle stick. When you 
punch a button a lot of little wires pop out and you use it to 
remove excess acration from sparkling wines 


A tie clip that turns into a pencil when you need one in an 
emergency 


A musical auto horn whose three-button keyboard on the steer- 
ing post plays the opening bars of a dozen songs with little prac- 
tice, complete with a chart showing how to play popular airs. 


A paper weight which is Grandma's flat-iron in miniature. 


A “Miracle Mirror’’ that “rests comfortably and securely around 
the neck, leaves both hands free.” It is supported by a stand that 
sits on your chest so that you can walk around the house goggling 
at yourself 


A “Love Nest, our 1890 charmer. Two rhinestone birds hover- 
ing over simulated pearl eggs in a rhinestone nest.” To be worn 
on the hat or lapel—but not by us 


Yours hopefully, 
SM’s New York Staff. 


Table Topper-Depth-0O-Grapher 


In the camera world, Ernest E. Draper is known as an authority 
on table top photography. With miniature props and materials 
set up on a table, he can turn out a picture of a family hearth, 
a landscape or a Moroccan street scene that looks exactly like the 
full-sized subject. He spends a great deal of time lecturing on 
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his specialty to camera clubs, and he has just collaborated on a 
book about it. On two evenings a week he teaches at the Schoo} 
of Modern Photograph in New York (though his course is not 
confined to table top work). 


In the daytime Mr. Draper devotes his efforts to the making 
of Depth-o-graphs, those vividly realistic, three-dimensional photo. 
graphs on glass which you have seen in bank windows, or in the 
windows or on the counters of department stores and other points 
of sale. Because they are shadow-box affairs, one is sometimes 
led to believe that the real object, behind glass, is being seen: 
but SM’s reporter can testify that there’s only a light in the 
box part, and the glass of beer or shoe that looks so very real 
is a photographic transparency. 


Mr. Draper's hobby fits in beautifully with his bread-and-butter 
career, because some of the subjects in his Depth-o-graphs are 
table-tops. There's a slight difference, however. In his spare time 
he enjoys making realistic, though tiny, settings, that look exactly 
like the real thing. He likes to fool people, and to hear them 
exclaim over the beauties of the landscape in the photograph. 
(One woman said she recognized the lovely spot shown; she had 
been there too!) But in the Depth-o-graphs, table top methods 
are used to achieve certain effects, to dramatize the product, for 
example, by showing it with a miniature over which it towers. 
In this class there’s a Piel beer display, with a glass of the beer 
in a Bavarian shepherd scene. 


To the layman, making a Depth-o-graph sounds like a compli- 
cated process. There's only one camera in the world capable of 
taking pictures by this patented process and it’s in the studio of 
Perser Corp., where Mr. Draper and his assistants are employed. 
The process was invented by Dr. C. W. Kanolt. It is somewhat 
akin to the old two-view stereoscopic photography, except that 
instead of two views, 75 to 100 are made and no viewing device 
is required to see the full three-dimensional effect in the finished 
picture. These many views are photographed on one plate as the 
camera (on rollers) describes a section of the arc of a circle 
around the subject. Exposure is long—about half a minute. Some- 
times a model changes expression a bit during the exposure, which 
accounts for the fact that she may seem. to be moving, and alive, 
when you walk past a Depth-o-graph. 


Depth-o-graphs are considered especially valuable as_point-of- 
sale aids, because they “‘vitalize” the product. A cosmetic package, 
for instance, with the depth, color and light of the Depth-o-graph, 
forces the shopper to observe it. Elizabeth Arden has used many 
different Depth-o-graphs. Among the great number of users are 
Hamilton Watch, Cluett, Peabody, Scagram Distillers and banks 
throughout the country. U.S. Rubber Co. is using a unit of three 
Depth-o-graphs to show the advantages of its Royal Foam mattress. 
Heller (cultured pearls) has an eye-filling underseas scene 1n 3ts 
Depth-o-graph, with a mermaid and a diver. 


(The mermaid was 
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SAM...1 SOMETIMES 


VERY DAY comes new proof 
of the consistently large re- 
advertisers obtain from 
the active audience of the 17 
NBC vital spots. For example: 
An NBC client recently made 
a one-announcement offer on a 
single morning broadcast over 
station WJZ. The response to- 
talled well over 3000 requests 
and the offer wasn't diamonds 


either, merely a booklet. But this 
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VITAL SPOTS 


story does indicate what a jewel 
of a reception advertisers get 


from NBC spot markets. 
A performance like this isn't 


before. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 


just occasional, either. It’s re- 
peated over and over again 
by every one of these 17 sta- 
tions, exclusively represented by 
NBC. Perhaps that's why more 
advertisers have used these 


vital spots this year than ever 
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Dear Santa Claus: 


When you come down our chimney next Tuesday night please 
don’t leave us ashes and switches or any of the following, all of 
which have been advertised within the last fortnight: 


Mongolian horse bells strung on leather with which to call our 
guests to dinner. Originally worn around a pony’s neck in far-off 
Asia. 


A white rain cap trimmed with red and blue and printed with 


the inscription, “Isn't it a lovely day to be caught in the rain.” 


A brass miniature mortar and pestle, copied from an 1842 
hand molded original, to use for a dinner bell or an ash tray. 


Red tipped cigarettes with our signature printed on them in 


blue ink 


Mr. and Mrs 
with fluffy guest powder puffs. 


Penguin in china whose stomachs are stuffed 


A gold leather Florentine cigarette box with the following ego- 
deflating creed tooled on the top: 
Behold the Golfey 
He jay-walketh leagues in fury or in pride 
He teareth hi hair or bis we rds are overbis 
He maketh weekend widows and orphan 
He striveth mightily with wood and iron to little effect 
And simple addition i beyond him 


A hideaway purse which clasps on a garter and hides bills safely 
away in our stocking top while the latter is being worn. 


An automatic pencil that becomes a swizzle stick. When you 
punch a button a lot of little wires pop out and you use it to 


remove excess aeration from sparkling wines 


A tie clip that turns into a pencil when you need one in an 
emergency 


A musical auto horn whose three-button keyboard on the steer- 
ing post plays the opening bars of a dozen songs with little prac- 
tice, complete with a chart showing how to play popular airs. 


A paper weight which is Grandma's flat-iron in miniature. 


A “Miracle Mirror’’ that “rests comfortably and securely around 
the neck, leaves both hands free.” It is supported by a stand that 
sits on your chest so that you can walk around the house goggling 
at yourself 


A “Love Nest, our 1890 charmer. Two rhinestone birds hover- 
ing over simulated pearl eggs in a rhinestone nest.” To be worn 


on the hat or lapel—but not by us 


Yours hopefully, 
SM’s New York Staff. 
Table Topper-Depth-0-Grapher 


In the camera world, Ernest I 


on table top photography 


Draper is known as an authority 
With miniature props and materials 
set up on a table, he can turn out a picture of a family hearth, 
a landscape or a Moroccan street scene that looks exactly like the 


full-sized subject. He spends a great deal of time lecturing on 
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his specialty to camera clubs, and he has just collaborated on 2 
book about it. On two evenings a week he teaches at the School 
of Modern Photograph in New York .(though his course is not 
confined to table top work). 


In the daytime Mr. Draper devotes his efforts to the making 
of Depth-o-graphs, those vividly realistic, three-dimensional photo- 
graphs on glass which you have seen in bank windows, or in the 
windows or on the counters of department stores and other points 
of sale. Because they are shadow-box affairs, one is sometimes 
led to believe that the real object, behind glass, is being seen; 
but SM’s reporter can testify that there’s only a light in the 
box part, and the glass of beer or shoe that looks so very real 
is a photographic transparency. 


Mr. Draper's hobby fits in beautifully with his bread-and-butter 
career, because some of the subjects in his Depth-o-graphs are 
table-tops. There's a slight difference, however. In his spare time 
he enjoys making realistic, though tiny, settings, that look exactly 
like the real thing. He likes to fool people, and to hear them 
exclaim over the beauties of the landscape in the photograph. 
(One woman said she recognized the lovely spot shown; she had 
been there too!) But in the Depth-o-graphs, table top methods 
are used to achieve certain effects, to dramatize the product, for 
example, by showing it with a miniature over which it towers. 
In this class there’s a Piel beer display, with a glass of the beer 
in a Bavarian shepherd scene. 


To the layman, making a Depth-o-graph sounds like a compli- 
cated process. There’s only one camera in the world capable of 
taking pictures by this patented process and it’s in the studio of 
Perser Corp., where Mr. Draper and his assistants are employed. 
The process was invented by Dr. C. W. Kanolt. It is somewhat 
akin to the old two-view stereoscopic photography, except that 
instead of two views, 75 to 100 are made and no viewing device 
is required to see the full three-dimensional effect in the finished 
picture. These many views are photographed on one plate as the 
camera (on rollers) describes a section of the arc of a circle 
around the subject. Exposure is long—about half a minute. Some- 
times a model changes expression a bit during the exposure, which 
accounts for the fact that she may seem. to be moving, and alive, 
when you walk past a Depth-o-graph. 


Depth-o-graphs are considered especially valuable as point-of- 
sale aids, because they ‘‘vitalize’’ the product. A cosmetic package, 
for instance, with the depth, color and light of the Depth-o-graph, 
forces the shopper to observe it. Elizabeth Arden has used many 
different Depth-o-graphs. Among the great number of users are 
Hamilton Watch, Cluett, Peabody, Seagram Distillers and banks 
throughout the country. U.S. Rubber Co. is using a unit of three 
Depth-o-graphs to show the advantages of its Royal Foam mattress. 
Heller (cultured pearls) has an eye-filling underseas scene 1n its 


Depth-o-graph, with a mermaid and a diver. (The mermaid was 


The diver, poor fellow, is tied by his feet. 
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VITAL SPOTS 


VERY DAY comes new proof 
' of the consistently large re- 
turns advertisers obtain from 
the active audience of the 17 
NBC vital spots. For example: 

An NBC client recently made 
a one-announcement offer on a 
single morning broadcast over 
station WJZ. The response to- 
talled well over 3000 requests 

and the offer wasn't diamonds 


either, merely a booklet. But this 


story does indicate what a jewel 
of a reception advertisers get 
from NBC spot markets. 

A performance like this isn't 
just occasional, either. It's re- 
peated over and over again 
by every one of these 17 sta- 
tions, exclusively represented by 
NBC. Perhaps that’s why more 
advertisers have used these 


vital spots this year than ever 


before. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 
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Sales and advertising executives 


should look for this symbol in SALEs 
MANAGEMENT advertisements as in- 
dication of a highly favorable current 
income ratio in the area indicated — 
a practical expression of the SM 
“High-Spot-Cities-of-the-Month” rat- 
ings given in the first issue of each 


month. 


seated and could hold her pose, but the native, who appeared to 
be diving toward the mermaid, had to be supported during the 
long exposure, with a rod camouflaged in seaweed, and his legs— 
not shown in the picture—strapped to a plank.) 


A few of the bank pictures have been grim, showing what 
happens if you don’t save; but most of them are of the cheerful 
type, dramatizing the advantages of saving and various other bank 
services. There's one sprightly scene, a girl in bride’s costume 
being lifted across the threshold of her new home. As Mr. Draper 
explains, there’s more to that picture than meets the eye The 
model for the bride was slender, but not to the extent that her 
photographic husband could have supported her, without moving, 
in his arms for the long exposure. So boxes were stacked up 
under the girl, to help him support her. This sort of thing be. 
comes more complicated, in view of the fact that the Depth-o-graph 
camera revolves part-way around the subject. Any supporting 
framework must be carefully placed, or it might show in the 
picture. 

Mr. Draper was in the navy during World War I. At its close 
he enrolled at the Illinois College of Photography, to prepare him- 


Cameraman Draper is 
holding one of his 
Depth -o- graphs, for 
Piel’s beer, which 
gives the illusion of a 
stereopticon. In _ his 
hand is also the model 
of the house pictured. 
So real are his photo- 
graphs—all made from 
models —that people 
vow, “I remember that 
mountain and the 
cabin in the Bavarian 
Alps.” He has a hard 
time persuading them 
the scenes are who!ly 
imaginary. 


self for the photographic work he has done ever since. He spent 
several years in Colorado, at first in a portrait studio; later at 
Estes Park, a mountain resort, where he made and sold landscape 
pictures. He came to New York in the early 1920's, worked at 
commercial photography for a while, and joined Perser Corp. in 
1929, when the studio made the deal to use the Kanolt camera 
for display pictures. 


His interest in table top pictures developed in a round-about 
way. He wanted his wife to have a hobby, preferably photography, 
so he joined the Westchester Camera Club and eventually induced 
her to follow suit. She took to the use of a camera like a duck 
to water and was soon winning prizes. Meanwhile, he heard 
someone remark one day that to get first prize in a competition, 
you were almost forced to turn in a picture of a baby. He re- 
garded this as a challenge and decided to make a prize-winning 
picture that would Joo like a landscape, but not be one, i.e., 4 
table top landscape. It won a prize and became rather famous 
among serious amateur photographers. Since then he has turned 
out pictures of trains roaring out of tunnels, home interiors, 
bridges, seascapes, all done on a midget scale but looking like the 
real, man-sized McCoy. “Table Top Photography,” the book he 
wrote with Norris Harkness, which was published a few weeks 
ago, tells the secrets of the art, such as using gooseberries for 
watermelons and glycerine for dew. 


Photographer Draper recommends table top for two reasons. 
First, by this type of photography he feels that more can be 
learned in a given length of time than with any other because 
everything is under the control of the photographer; for example, 
composition and lighting. Second, table top photography is crea 
tive and has no limitations beyond the imagination and patience 
of the table topper. It stimulates the imagination and causes the 
dime store to become a treasure-trove of potential settings and 
subjects for this specialty. 
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SPORTS AFIELD 141,478 128,081 13,397 


OUTDOOR LIFE 175,997 166,065 9,932 6% gain 
FIELD and STREAM 198,247 190,504 7,743 4% gain / 
National Sportsman 86,701 86,494 207 - gain / 
Hunting and Fishing 78,734 84,597 5,863 7% loss / 


SPORTS AFIELD continues to lead the quality” sporting 


magazine field with the greatest gains in circulation and the / 


lowest delivered cost per page per thousand. 


LEADING THE FIELD 


SPORTS AFIELD leads the entire sporting magazine field with the 


greatest gains in advertising lineage for 1940, according to these figures 


just released by P. |. B.:— 


DEcCEM 


1940 1939 Lines Percent 
10% gain 


“more than five cents per copy 
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Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


As this issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT goes to press, Ross Federal 
investigators are tabulating returns 
from a survey conducted during the 
past two weeks among airline pas- 
sengers. It will cover many phases 


of travel habits, and will be reported 


in full in the January 1 issue 


SM’s Chicago editor hauled him- 
self out of bed at the crack of dawn 
one morning in late November to go 
on a jaunt with a typical ‘wagon 
jobber.”” You'll find a report of his 


trip on page 38. 


Coming soon: Three articles on 


various phases of industrial selling 
One on building a sales force, one 
on merchandising industrial advertis- 


ing, one on creative long-range sell- 


ing 


And now—Merry Christmas, and 


a full share of good things for 1941! 


A. R. HAHN 


utive Edttor; A. H. HAHN, Managing Editor; E. W. 
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Advertising Linage 


FIRST TEN MONTHS OF (940 OVER THE FIRST TEN MONTHS OF 1939 
RETAIL DISPLAY 
DALLAS NEWS 


+618,058 


SECOND PAPER +126,426 


THIRD PAPER —!1,226,528 


LOSS GAIN 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 
DALLAS NEWS 


SECOND PAPER +276,789 


THIRD PAPER 


— | 468,054 


Source: Media Records, Inc. 


In this year of careful advertising purchase, an ever-increas- 
ing trend to the Dallas Morning News is marked. This 
linage is coming from those who know best The News and 
the local newspaper situation—local business concerns. 
using display advertising, and the general public, using 


want ads. 


Sell the Readers of The Dallas News and 
You Have Sold the Dallas Market 


The Dallas Morning News 


Texas’ Major Market Newspaper 
Representatives: JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 


{ ffiliates: The Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide 


Radio Stations WFAA (50,000 Watts) and KGKO (5.000 Watts ) 
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NEW FACIS ON AMERICAS BIGGEST 
SALES OPPORTUNITY! 


ew U. S. Government Survey Gives 
Vital Market Facts to Spotlight Your 
ggest Sales Opportunity of 1941! 


] Today, the total retail purchases of rural 
families are twice as great as the retail sales 
in rural* places! 


Today’s average rural family has as much 
money to spend as the average urban family! 


Today's average rural family saves more money 
than the average urban family! 


Today's average upper-half rural family is a 
bigger, more important prospect for adver- 
tised merchandise than the average upper-half 
urban family! 


. 
Lhe term ru nthe fudy refers to town nde? 


populat 


HAT do these four government-proved facts in- 
dicate”? Just this! First, rural families with money 
spend and greater savings to draw on.. . living in 
e country but shopping in town . . . spend twice as 
ich as most people realize! Second, the rural mar 
t’s upper-half families now represent an even more 
portant source of new sales and profits than the 
yper-half families of the urban market. 

And Country Gentleman delivers this upper-half 
ral market in one package! 

Country Gentleman has earned its unequalled po- 
ion the hard way. Top-price editorial content has 
ade it Agriculture’s leading family magazine. It 
as the first to recognize the enormous importance 
scientific agriculture. It has led the fight for better 
ral living for a hundred successful years. This 
bgressive policy has naturally selected the most in- 
1ential rural families for Country Gentleman. 
‘Today, 2,000,000 strong, they make up the bulk of the 
arket’s upper-half families. Because Country Gentle- 
an reaches them with an impact not duplicated by 
1y other medium, this vast audience provides your 
itstanding opportunity for bigger sales in 1941! 


It will pay you to see NEW 
FACTS THAT MAY WELL 
CHANGE YOUR WHOLE 
SALES PICTURE, Country 
Gentleman’s analysis of the 
United States Consumer 
Purchase Survey. When our 
representative calls, let him 
show you this important 
study... or write Country 
Gentleman Advertising 
Dept., Phila., Pa., foracopy 


COUNTRY GENTILE 


AGRICULTURES TOP TWO MILLION 


“SOMETHING HAS HAPPENED IN * TTSRURG.. 


IS NOT 
Because Chey Like 


THE WAY WE SHINE OUR SHOES” 


Pittsburgh retailers placed over 
412,000 extra lines in the Sun- 
Telegraph, the first 10 months of 
i this year—the greatest increase given 


to any Pittsburgh newspaper. Im- 
pressive gains were also scored in De- 
partment Store. Automotive, Classified 
and Total Advertising. The answer’s 


short and simple—Better Customers 
at Lower Cost! 


Authority—Media Records, Inc. 


Represented Nationally by Rodney E. Boone Organization 


PITTSBURGH ® NEW YORK ®@ CHICAGO ®@ DETROIT @® PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON @ SAN FRANCISCO ® LOS ANGELES ® BALTIMORE @® SEATTLE 
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DAILY TIMES LEADS ALL OTHER 
LOS ANGELES DAILIES IN LOCAL 
AND NATIONAL GROCERY LINAGE, _ &t 
SunDAY TIMES LEADS ON SUNDAYS 


* The Times carries more retail advertising 
on week days than the second morning paper 
carries on week days and Sunday combined. } 
It leads the largest afternoon paper, six week 
days against six. 


Los Angeles Times 


Represented by WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 
New York «+ Detroit « Chicago « San Francisco 
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That's What We’ve Done in Memphis 
No More Blind Flying for Sales! 


“Marketing executives operating in 
the Memphis area now have available 
the most complete data on brand 
preferences in the trading area which 
exist anywhere, to the best of our 
knowledge.”—Sales Management. 
Most important to those who would 
create sales profitably and effectively, 
the Memphis Market is MEASURED. 
We have exhaustive and far-reaching 
Home Inventory Studies which reveal 
the actual sales picture in the impor- 
tant classifications of Foods, Cos- 
metics and Drugs, Electrical Appli- 
ances, Automotive Products. 


These studies draw the curtain from 
family buying habits. They show 
which individual products are most 
preferred; how often they are bought; 
how they rank in the different income 
groups; and in what type of store 
they sell best. Furthermore, these 
marketing surveys cover not only the 
City of Memphis—metropolitan key 
center—put the 26 more important 
smaller towns in the trade area. 


That’s why it’s easier for advertising 


to sell in Memphis—because it is easy 
to plan the correct strategy. 


WHICH 
and drug 
positions 


FACE 
studies 
and 


POWDER? — Cosmetic 
indicate actual sales 
other vital information 


about all leading items of Face Powder, 


Cold 


Cream, Deodorants, 


Dentrifrices, 


Mouth Washes. Nose Drops, ete. 


WANT 
MOTIVE 


TO 
LINES? 


KNOW ABOUT AUTO- 


-We can quickly 


give you the consumer sales picture 


on Tires, 
Cars, 


Gasoline, 


Used Cars. 


Motor Oil, New 
Individual product 


breakdowns are available for the City 


of 


Memphis, 


West Tennessee, East 


Arkansas, North Mississippi, and for 


26 


market. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DETROIT 
1940 


MBER 15, 


important 


DEPARTMENT. SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS, 


small towns in the 


HOME APPLIANCE 
LEADERS — There 
isn’t any guesswork 
about the Appliance 
Field in this market. 
We can show you 
the sales picture for 
the whole field: 
Radios, Refriger- 
ators, Fans, Ranges, 
Toasters, Mixers, 
Washers, Coffee 
Makers, Irons, 
Vacuum Cleaners, 
etc. 


The Memphis Trade Area Defined 
By Recognized Sales Authorities 
Includes 76 Mid-South Counties 


FOODS — Family 
acceptance of gro- 
cery products by 
type of product, 
by individual 
brands, by actual 
consumption  fig- 
ures and _ break- 
downs by income 
groups make it 
possible to chart 
the food field 
with exactness. 


MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS PHILADEL 


PRESS-SCIMITAR 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


PHI 


es <2 SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sound money... 


ry - , . ‘ ° 
Ihe wisest heads in the food industry are putting 


more money into radio advertising today than ever before. 


The direct human appeal of radio, they know, sells foods. 
During 1940* alone, food advertisers stepped up their 
investment on the Columbia network 34.1% over 1939. 
Today, CBS shows a clean pair of heels to all 
competing networks in food advertising. Here’s how two 


foremost food advertisers have increasingly used CBS, the 


LLL OO FW me ee 


most powerful of all sales forces. since 1936. 


*Last 3 weeks of 1940 estimated as scheduled. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN IS A GOOD BIRD TO KNOW 


\ny one who has ever sold eoods to 
Industry has made the acquaintance 
of a round robin . and discovered 
that he’s a pretty good bird to know 
\ round robin, originally, was a 
document signed by a number of 
people, with the names in a circle to 
distribute the re sponsibility. Today, a 
round robin is any group in which 
responsibility is jointly shared. 
Here’s the way the round robin 
operates in modern Management. 
You’re a salesman. You have a new 
type of traveling crane to sell. You 
walk in and see the Purchasing Agent. 
Hie turns you over to the Production 
Manager. You have a talk, and point 
out how your crane can speed up 
production. He is interested. He 
calls in an engineer. You show him 


the technical improvements. Later, 


‘ 


you stop in and see the General 
\Manager, two Vice-Presidents, and a 
Superintendent. ee 

When the day’s over, you don't 
know just where you stand, but you 
know you've met another round robin. 
... And from all appearances you're 
going to meet him a couple of times 
more before the order's in the book. 

Modern Management does work all 
the way around the circle, with a con 
stant rotation of opinions, ideas, com 
ments; it is a system of give and take, 
a structure built with many inter 
dependent supports. ned Just as no one 
man’s voice is all important in every 
Management decision, so no Manage 
ment man’s voice is unimportant in 
any Management decision. 

Doesn’t Management work on the 
round robin principle in your business? 


85% OF FORTUNE’S 150,000 SUBSCRIBERS ARE MANAGEMENT MEN 


». 


MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT 


“But we have a difficult problem”... 
to advertisers who say this, ForTUNE 
replies that most successful campaigns 
addressed to Management have grown 
out of dificult problems . . . after one 


question has been answered: 


“Where does Management read 
advertising with most interest?”. . . 
Recent figures obtained by Fortune’s 
Marketing Service Department in its 
constant investigation into Manage- 
ment advertising problems show that: 


85% of FORTUNE'S subscribers 
are officers, managers, directors, depart- 
ment heads, partners or owners of 
businesses . . . and every survey has 
shown that in Fortune the advertiser 
reaches Management more certainly, 
effectively and economically than in 
any other magazine. — 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 15, 1940: 


Speak Up for Democracy—Now! 


SKIP THIS PAGE if you are interested only in imme- 
diate sales. Read it if such concepts as ‘‘Freedom’”— 
“Democracy’—'‘The American Way of Life’ seem more 
important to you now than ever before. 

It is downright alarming to hear so much talk among 
business men which is of a defeatist or an appeasement 
character. ‘‘Join em if you can’t lick ’em”’ is one statement 
you hear, “There's a New Order in the world and we 
might as well realize it and play ball” is another. ‘England 
hasn’t a chance,” says the third. 

Do these men think they’re so much smarter than Euro- 
pean business men who tried to appease the dictators? Are 
they smarter than Herr Thyssen, for example, the steel 
magnate who was one of the original backers of Hitler? 
They ought to talk to 4im. He’s in this country, a refugee. 
Business men of Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, the Scandinavian countries, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Roumania, Italy—business men of all those coun- 
tries tried appeasement. With what results? Do they con- 
trol their businesses? Can they sell them—or expand them 
—or close them—or raise or lower salaries—or do anything 
of any consequence without getting the consent of Mr. 
Big? They can mot. They are slaves. 

The Nazis have a plan worked out for America. As re- 
ported by the North American Newspaper Alliance and 
Life, the German Minister of Agriculture told a group of 
high Nazi officials that to the victors would go the spoils, 
and “this aristocracy (of Nazi faithfuls) will have slaves 
assigned to it, these slaves to be their property, and to con- 
sist of landless, non-German nationals.” 

At another point he said, “The United States will be 
forced by Germany to complete and final capitulation. Our 
superior industrial products will be sold at very low prices 
to the whole world, and will cause the United States to 


have not 7,000,000 but 40,000,000 unemployed . . . The 
United States is so demoralized and so corrupted it need 
not be taken into consideration. . . . We have in the 


United States a police organization operating with the same 
exactitude as in Berlin or Prague, and we have no fear of 
any activities on the part of the United States . . . the 
only purpose of our offensite against the United States is 
Jorever to get rid of another bulwark of plutocracy sg 
And yet we have business men who believe in appeasement ! 


French Business Was Stupid 


THE FIRST EXPLANATIONS of the French debacle put 
the blame on French labor and the Front Populaire, but 
evidence now points clearly at French business men as 
being at least equally guilty. Some of them had direct 
financial interests in Germany which might be destroyed 
by War, especially by a French victory, while others mereiy 
wanted no interruption to “business as usual.” The result 
was that they scuttled “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

One of these French big-business men, now thoroughly 
ashamed and penitent, arrived in New York the other day. 
It didn’t take many weeks after the Armistice had been de- 
clared to convince him that French Big-Business had been 
woefully short-sighted. He believes that their mistakes can 
be righted only by a British victory. He realizes fully that 
without such a victory the French will be serfs. And a big 
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majority of the French people and business men now real- 
ize it. That’s why Germany and the present French govern- 
ment are so worried about the sweep of pro-British feeling. 

This French business man is convinced that not only can 
Great Britain not be beaten, but that (if we speed up our 
supplies to her) she can take the offensive and WIN. 

The freedom we have in this country, which can be char- 
acterized most simply as a state in which men live together 
in common respect, has been kind to business and to bus- 
iness men, but business men (and the same is true of most 
of us Americans) have been mighty complacent about it, 
taking it for granted like a favorite old pipe or pair of bed- 
room slippers, assuming that it is something we will always 
have and which doesn’t have to be fought for. 

There are many people who by actions and words are 
saying that this democracy of ours isn’t worth fighting for. 
If you think it 7s worth fighting for, and want to do some- 
thing about it, spend a dollar today for the Edward L. 
Bernays book, “Speak Up For Democracy.” It is a work- 
able, realistic plan of action on what can be done in any 
group or community to re-tell and re-sell democracy, its 
blessings and its obligations. It should be “must’’ reading 
for any American who loves freedom. 

And perhaps you will be interested in another idea along 
the same line. One night last week in a forum broadcast 
over a New York station, four men discussed “How to 
Strengthen Our National Morale’ (Edward L. Bernays, 
publicist, Roy Dickinson of Printers’ Ink, Lawrence Spivak 
of American Mercury, and Philip Salisbury of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT). Out of the discussion emerged an idea 
of something concrete that business men might do. 


Save Democracy by Selling It 


DEMOCRACY (what freedom means, both in a spiritual 
and economic sense) can be sold by advertising, just as 
cigarettes and tooth paste can be sold by advertising—and 
it would be to the selfish interest of business men, as well 
as being in the national interest, if they would set aside a 
fractional part of their individual advertising appropria- 
tions for a kitty out of which a National Foundation 
(headed by business men, educators, government experts 
and the like) would draw the funds needed to put on a 
smashing advertising and publicity campaign which would 
simply but forcefully tell what freedoms we have, what 
they have given us spiritually and economically, and why 
they are better than the isms can offer. 

One per cent diverted from the individual advertising 
appropriations next year would create a fund of fifteen 
million dollars. Be conservative if you want: Cut it down 
to one million if you think that is all that could be raised. 
That would sell a lot of democracy! And it would be done 
in the public interest, with no danger that one firm or 
group would be accused of trying to help itself at the ex- 
pense of others. 

Is the idea visionary? Impractical? 

What do you think? If you agree that our demo- 
cratic way faces an emergency, and that the idea out- 
lined above is worth trying out, how would you pro- 
ceed from this point? 

Please send, your views on how we can all best defend 
and most effectively speak up for Democracy to Philip 
Salisbury, Executive Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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Income to Top All-Time High 


NOW THAT THE IDEA ABOUT SELLING DEMOC- 
RACY is off the editorial chest (for the moment only), 
let's cast an appraising eye on the domestic scene. Statis- 
tically it makes a pretty picture. 

The business index of the New York Times on Decem- 
ber 1 reached the 117.0 level, which is 2.2 points above 
the previous high of June 29, 1929. Quite naturally in- 
come payments and retail sales are proceeding ahead with 
the production indexes, but they always lag slightly behind. 
The new highs for those factors will be a phenomenon of 
the near future. Roger Babson says currently that we are 
facing a Christmas selling season likely to top the boom 
year of 1929 by an estimated 20% in physical volume 
(SM would settle for 10%) and the most active Winter 
building period in 12 years. 

The defense orders awarded up to November 1 will 
create jobs for four million workers. If we assume pay- 
ments to these workers of $25 a week, the sum total means 
an additional five billion dollars to our national income. 
The National Industrial Conference Board thinks that by 
June of next year unemployment will be down close to the 
'28-'29 level. 

According to government figures, the October level of 
income payments was higher than in any single month 
since 1930, and currently the rate of income distribution is 
nearing the 80-billion-dollar-a-year mark. 

Employed wage earners are ever so much better off than 
in 1929. The National City Bank of New York, using 
N.1.C.B. figures, shows that the average real wage rate in 
25 most important manufacturing industries in September 
was 74.2 cents, the highest in the history of the country 
and 26% above 1929, when the real average was 58.8 
cents. Although the work week has been reduced from an 
average of 48.3 hours in 1929 to 39 hours in September 
this year, the average weekly wage in money this Septem- 
ber was $28.74 as against $28.40 in the boom year. 

But the cost of living today is so much lower than in 
1929 that today’s factory worker has a purchasing power 
in his pay envelope 19% greater than in 1929. In other 
words, the real income today is $33.80 instead of $28.40 
in the boom year. 

Living costs also compare favorably with last year. The 
study just completed by the Investors Syndicate of Min- 
neapolis shows that rents and clothing are up a cent each 
on the dollar, but foods are off three cents and sundries 
one cent. Therefore, an 11% rise in cash income means 
a 12% rise in real income. 

In the boom of the late '20’s we used to hear a good 
deal about labor’s buying silk shirts, but today it is cham- 


Residential Building Contracts 
Awarded in the United States 
by Quarters 1926-1940 


SOURCE FW. BOBGE CORP. FOR 17 EASTERN HATES 
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pagne. The United Press report from Bridgeport says that 
factory workers there have developed such a taste fog 
champagne that sales have increased 300%. Liquor store 
owners credit the increase almost entirely to purchases by 
laborers. One store owner said that a customer who usual] 
bought a dozen bottles of beer each week-end walked ip 
last week-end and bought three bottles of champagne, 
‘“My girl friend has high-class tastes, and she wants cham. 
pagne just like what they have in the movies,” he said. 
The authorized expenditures of 15 billions for defense 
within the coming 18-24 months can be interpreted in 
terms of buying power when we realize that the automobile 
industry at its peak was a three-billions-a-year industry. 


A Look at the Record 


NATIONAL GAINS IN RETAIL SALES seem to be run. 
ning 10-15% above last year, but those gains are by no 
means uniform. Some cities are relatively depressed, others 
are way up. This spottiness is a good reason for taking full 
advantage of the scientific studies made by SALES MANAGE- 


MENT and published in each first-of-the-month issue in the f 


department ‘‘High-Spot Cities.” 

Here’s other good news for your salesmen to pass along. 
Carloadings are running 10% above last year. Building 
contract records are soaring. Engineering construction 
awards last week increased for the 14th straight time and 
were almost double those of a year ago. October witnessed 
the largest home building spree in 12 years. Automobile 


assemblies surged forward to a new high for any week § 


since May, 1937. In October the sales of retail motor 
vehicle dealers were up 36% over iast year; radio and 
musical instrument dealers 16%; lumber and_ building 
materials dealers 16%; jewelry stores 16%, liquor stores 


13%; household appliance dealers 12%. The average for § 


-all stores excluding department stores was 10%. 


A Plea for Salesmen 


OUR FRIEND HAROLD ROSENBERG, editor and pub- 
lisher of Building Supply News, has a powerful editorial 
in his November issue directed to men who employ sales 


men and want them to be pleasantly received by their pros § 
pects and customers—but who frequently are too busy to § 


see salesmen who want to sell them something. Here are 
typical excerpts: “Once a man said to me, ‘Nine-tenths of 
what I know I have learned from salesmen.’ Companies 
pay salesmen good money to call on you. If they didn't 
think they had something saleable, they wouldn't send their 
salesmen out . . . It is gospel truth that when a salesman 
stops calling on a company it is because it is going on the 
junk pile or its credit is already questioned. Don’t let your 
telephone girl or receptionist treat any salesman differently 


than you would your best customer. Don’t be afraid of § 


salesmen’s taking advantage of your time. The more time 
you can spare, the more valuable it will be to you. Any 
time you are really busy, just say so. A good salesman wil 
take the hint and see you on his next trip.” 


The Idea Corner 


Western Union has worked out an interesting folder of 
31 ways to hold sales up. Of course it is a selfish brochutt 
and calls for the use of telegrams, but the ideas are sound. 


* 


The consumer relations movement is well described in # 
booklet published by the General Printing Ink Corp., Ne* 
York, which reprints a clinic held on that subject recently 
in its offices. P.S. 
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Sullivan Spitzmiller 


Maurice J. SuLLIvAN has been elected president of American 

Can Co., New York, succeeding the late Dr. Herbert A. Baker. 

President Sullivan, who was formerly executive vice-president, 

came to the firm in 1901 as a salesman. He had been with 

Norton Brothers, Chicago, one of the companies which went 
to form American Can. 


Georce C. SprrzMiL_er succeeds the late Herbert U. Brandreth 

as vice-president and general manager of the western division 

of The Best Foods, Inc., New York. His headquarters will be 

in San Francisco. For the past year Vice-President Spitzmiller 
has been general manager of the central division. 


NEWS 


s 


Roberts Murray 


M. M. Roserts has been appointed merchandising manager of 

Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, George H. Pratt, general sales 

manager, has announced. The latter will henceforth supervise 
all advertising and merchandising activities. 


CLaupe E, Murray, veteran of 30 years’ service with Willard 

Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, is the organization’s new vice 

president and general manager. He succeeds S. W. Rolph, who 

has become vice-president of Electric Storage Battery Co. of 

Philadelphia. For the past 11 years Mr. Murray has been 

vice-president and general manager of Willard Storage Battery 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


EEL 


Hopkins 


Munroe 


Lesuig A. Hopkins has been elected vice-president and a diree- 

tor of Roper Knitting Co., Canandaigua, N. Y., succeeding 

George Baxter, resigned. Mr. Hopkins for the past year has 
been Roper’s sales manager, a post he will continue to fill. 


Stewart W. Munroe is the new general sales manager of 
Chrysler sales division of Chrysler Corp., Detroit. His experi- 
ence with automobiles goes back to 1911, when he joined 
Stevens Duryea. In 1921 he joined Chrysler, where he has 
been since. 


Photograph of Mr. McHugh by Converse Studios. 


1940 


Rumwell 


McHugh 


Keitu S. McHuen, vice-president of American Telephone and 

Telegraph Co., New York, was elected president of the Market- 

ing Executives Society at its recent meeting. Through “fraternal 

cooperation” the Society ——— marketing methods and 
1daeas. 


RecinaAL>p Rumwett has been named advertising manager of 
International Business Machines Corp., New York. Joining 
IBM in 1936, he managed the company’s exhibit at the San 
Francisco Fair in 1939-40, helped plan that at the N. Y. Fair. 
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Grandfather, his head in a clamp and his smile freezing into a painful grimace, was 
more than content just to “watch the birdie.” 
are the photographer, and everything from 


gouty left leg of Grandpa himself 


5: ~ 


But his picture-potty sons and grandsons 


their hobbies and hollyhocks to the sacred 
is subject matter for camera fans. 


Photo from Black Star; 
silhouette courtesy 
'*Monsanto Magazine."’ 


America’s Camera-Crazy Millions: 


A Market That Grows and Grows 


Amateur photographers are among the most fanatic of all 


hobbyists... They spend handsomely for equipment and sup- 


plies, and their voracious appetite for pictures is creating 


new opportunities for profits in many different industries. 


BY 


ITH between 17 and 18 mil- 
lion cameras in use, this 
nation’s annual amateur pho- 
tography bill is well over 
$100,000,000. There are more than 
5,000 camera clubs in the country, 
with membership above 200,000. 
Packard Motor Car Co.’s camera 
contest, January 15-March 15, 1940, 
drew 25,000 entries. In a period of 
five years, 6,000,000 Univex cameras, 
at prices from 39 cents to $2.50, were 
sold—vastly helping film and photo- 
finishing volume. A camera trade 
journal estimated the number of Ger- 
man-made Leicas in the United States 
in 1936 as 25,000, and the total num- 
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ber of German-made miniature cameras 
of leading brands in the country in 
1939 as 100,000 

Eastman Kodak's earnings in 1937, 
its record year, were in excess of $22,- 
000,000. In 1939 its earnings were 
above $21,000,000, with profits of 
$8.54 per share of common stock; 
earnings for the first 24 weeks of 1940 
were even better than for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 

Most of us give little thought to the 
manner in which photography has 
come to influence our lives within the 
last decade—as, for instance, in its 
effect on the printing and engraving 
industries, on advertising, publishing, 


education, amusement and recreation, . 


and even on architecture. We are too 
close to the phenomenon to realize its 
significance. 

We do, however, realize, at least to 
some extent, the growth of the photo- 
graphic and allied industries, though 
it is well-nigh impossible to obtain ac- 
curate figures for them. In some 
branches of these industries conditions 
are chaotic, partly because of the rapid- 
ity of their growth. There is consider- 
able overlapping in the functions of 
manufacturers and importers, of dis- 
tributors and manufacturers, and even 
of retailers and jobbers. 

Eastman, the leading manufacturer 
in the field, has its own chain of retail 
outlets; and through its subsidiaries it 
is also a producer of plastics and rayon 
fabrics. Many of the firms that were 
active as importers of German cameras 
and photographic merchandise before 
the war have now turned to the dis- 
tribution of American-made photo- 
graphic goods. A number of large 
camera stores also act as jobbers. There 
are at least three grocery chains now 
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providing films and photofinishing 
service to consumers. 

The industry's center is Rochester, 
N. Y., where are located not only 
Eastman, but Bausch & Lomb (lenses), 
Defender Photo Supply Co. (paper, 
film and chemicals), Folmer-Graflex 
Corp. (cameras), and Wollensak Op- 
tical Co. (lenses). Agfa-Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. (cameras, papers and 
chemicals), has risen in importance in 
recent years, sales volume in 1938 hav- 
ing been just under $10,000,000. 

The various refinements of the pho- 
tographic processes have brought many 
new products into use, some of which 
are being manufactured by the old- 
timers, others by newcomers, and still 
others by well-established firms in 
other fields who have taken advantage 
of this new market for photographic 
merchandise. 

Both General Electric and Westing- 
house now manufacture large quanti- 
ties of photographic lamps, of the 
“flash” as well as the ‘‘flood” variety. 
(The development of synchronization 
of flash with shutter has made it pos- 
sible to take pictures irrespective of 
lighting conditions, even in the depths 
of a mine, for example; this has 
greatly widened the scope of photog- 
raphy.) Light meters with electric 
photo cells have become extremely 
popular within the last five years; at 
least three, one manufactured by Gen- 
eral Electric, are extensively advertised 
on a national scale. 


Depression-Nurtured Hobby 


Cinderella-like, photography has 
made its best gains in the lean years of 
the depression. The movement has 
been world-wide, and until the out- 
break of the war, it was generally 
understood that per capita ownership 
of cameras was higher in Europe than 
here, that for every picture per capita 
taken here, four per capita were taken 
in England; that both German and 
British camera stores were more attrac- 
tive and better-run than those in 
America; and that picture magazines 
in those countries far outnumbered 
ours. 

The Leica, German-made miniature 
camera, came to this country in small 
numbers in the late 1920's, but became 
teally popular about 1932, when 
American manufacturers brought out 
fine-grain film—which permitted en- 
larging from Monin yp negatives to 
8 x 10 inches and much, large propor- 
tions. Other types of miniatures, both 
foreign and American-made, followed 
the Leica, and the “candid” camera 
fad was in full swing. Within the last 
three years the trend has been toward 

¢ somewhat larger camera, taking 
Pictures 21/, x 21/4 inches and up. 
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Part of the appeal of the minicam 
had been the low price of film and 
finishing, but users soon found that to 
enjoy stamp-sized negatives, enlarge- 
ments must be made from them. The 
cost of enlarging more than offset the 
economy of operating the small-sized 
instrument. Many now consider the 
larger camera a money-saver, since 
fewer enlargements are made from its 
negatives. Moreover, any slight defect 
in the miniature negative is exagger- 
ated in the enlargement. 

When cameras were made in sizes 
small enough to be hidden in one’s 
pocket, some photographers began to 
“steal” unposed pictures; this, to- 
gether, with the development of fast 
films and lenses, ushered in a new 
kind of photo-journalism. Even when 
subjects knew they were being photo- 
graphed, it was easier for them to 
relax before the small camera. The 
comparative low price of the film en- 
couraged operators to take large num- 
bers of casual shots. Picture sequences 
that told complete stories came into 
vogue. Rotogravure sections were en- 
larged and multiplied. Tabloid pic- 
ture newspapers had more and better 
sources of material. Picture magazines 
spring up, some to die quickly, others, 
notably Life and Look, to survive and 
prosper. 

Meanwhile, photography had come 
into more general use in both advertis- 
ing and editorial illustration, in the 
former almost supplanting drawing 
and painting. It had also profoundly 
affected journalism, causing one editor 
to say regretfully to a former author- 
contributor: “We used to average 
1,000 words of text to one picture; 
now we average 60 words to a pic- 
ture; I fear we shall soon have only 
three words under each picture.” Ex- 
cept for certain literary journals and 
a few others edited for thoughtful 
individuals, the majority of publica- 
tions issued have greatly increased 
their proportion of illustration to text. 
Photography has been the chief gainer, 
though cartoons have enjoyed a con- 


siderable vogue. Trade journals, 
house organs, news weeklies, women’s 
magazines—all have climbed on the 
photographic bandwagon. An excep- 
tion is the sprightly New Yorker; 
though it uses drawings lavishly, it has 
kept photographs out of its editorial 
(but not advertising) columns. 

Through the ingenuity of research 
workers, photography has enjoyed sev- 
eral new developments, each of which 
whipped up a public interest that 
might otherwise have flagged. There 
was a time, for example, when camera 
dealers hibernated during the Winter, 
their sales confined mainly to Christ- 
mas gift cameras and materials for 
darkroom finishing. But about four 
years ago Eastman Kodak Co. began 
wide-scale promotion of indoor pic- 
ture-taking with flood lamps. In this 
they were aided by lamp manufac- 
turers. 

Next came the synchronized flash, 
fairly expensive at first, but now avail- 
able for the box camera (one entire 
outfit, including the camera, priced at 
under $5). General Electric recently 
announced, in an extensive national 
advertising campaign, a price reduction 
to 13 cents for its ‘““Mighty Midget” 
flash bulb; its power, coupled with 
small (golf ball) size and easy porta- 
bility, brought amazing consumer 
acceptance from the time it was intro- 
duced last Winter. “We doubled pro- 
duction; we quadrupled production, 
but still ran behind,” explained the 
company. 

Another kind of “night photogra- 
phy” has been fostered by Eastman, 
through education and promotion. 
This is the making of time exposures 
of lighted buildings or of moonlit 
landscapes or city streets. Eastman 


and other interested manufacturers, the 
photographic press and the more ag- 
gressive dealers have also cooperated 
in leveling off the Winter seasonal 
slump by promoting the photograph- 
ing of Winter sports and snowy land- 
scapes. 


Skim through a Winter issue 
(Continued on page 60) 


This “Girl with Min- 
nie,” (apparently not 
too unaware that she 
was being photographed 
by another camera-en- 
thusiast) was a passen- 
ger on one of the New 
Haven Railroad’s “pic- 
ture-cycle train-cruises” 
from Boston to Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket. Other railroads, 
as well as bus, air and 
steamship lines, have 
sponsored similar pic- 
ture-taking trips. 
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ing Corp. bought up a group of 
smaller firms making phonograph 
records, sales have increased 500%. 
A big factor in the sales plan is new 


jackets with eye appeal which invite 


Up, Up Go Sales, When Columbia 
Drops Drab Dress for Records 


FEW years ago a phonograph 
record dealer would not have 
written this letter to the 
manufacturer: 

“We want to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on 
the exceptionally attractive pack- 
aging of your latest popular 
album. We have always rec- 
ognized that ‘eye appeal’ is of 
considerable importance in sell- 
ing records as well as in selling 
other merchandise, and the in- 
crease in sales since you have 
made this mew series available 
has re-emphasized this fact.” 

No, a record dealer wouldn’t have 
written that letter to the manufacturer 
a few years ago because until recently 
there was no such thing as “eye ap- 
peal” and ‘package design” in the re- 
cording industry. 

One of the most successful users of 
package designs in the record business 
is Columbia Recording Corp., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Two years ago Columbia, 
as it is today, did not exist. The pres- 
ent company is the result of a merger 
of a group of smaller companies which 
were purchased late in 1938 by Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. Today the 
company sells approximately 500% 
more records than the group of com- 
panies were selling in 1938 when 
CBS bought them; 200% more than 
Columbia Recording Corp. was sell- 
ing at the end of 1939 after it had 
been in business as such for a year. 
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Since 1938, when Columbia Record- 


—and get—splashy dealer displays. 


No small part of this increase in 
volume Columbia attributes to the fact 
that it is designing its packages so that 
they appeal to the eye as well as their 
contents appeal to the ear. 

“Music hath charms—only if it sells 
at a profit,” Patrick Dolan, Colum- 
bia’s sales promotion manager, told 
SM, “and we have found that by de- 
signing our record albums to intrigue 
the potential customer, music does sell 
at a profit. 

“When we entered the popular al- 
bum field, as distinct from classical 
records, we experimented with de- 
sign. We discussed the general type of 
design, whether it should be illustra- 
tive, merely pretty and full of detail, 
or bold and striking and be of itself 
a display piece commanding attention. 

“We decided on the latter—that al- 
bums should be as bold and as dashing 
as we could make them—that they 
should stand out in dealers’ windows 
screaming for attention, yet always re- 
flecting the spirit of the music they 
contained. Colors should be violent 
and strong. Copy should be pared to 
a minimum, and each album should 
reflect the quality of the Columbia 
name, should be different in design 
but should have a continuing ‘feel’ 
about it that would mark it as one of 
the Columbia family.” 

Typical of what Mr. Dolan means 
by the above may be seen in any of 
the Columbia albums in dealers’ stores. 
One of these is the Columbia popular 


aibum, C-32, a group of piano re- 
coidings by Eddy Duchin. Against a 
grey background showing the lights 
of New York as they may be seen from 
many a roof-top night spot, Alex Stein- 
weiss, Columbia’s art director, has sil- 
houetted the raised lid of a grand 
piano, placed in the center of the piano 
lid a picture of Eddy Duchin and used 
bold red for the distinguishing type 
on the album. Another top ranking 
Steinweiss design is Columbia album 
C-23, a collection of Frankie Carle 
recordings of his own compositions. 
Here photographic flesh-color hands 
rest on a stark black and white piano 
keyboard against a black background. 
A third example is Columbia's “La 
Conga” album. Against a brilliant 
yellow background, brown hands beat 
the white top of a brown and green 
conga drum. 

With the release of ‘La Conga’’ Co- 
lumbia introduced another new pack- 
aging idea to the trade. The company 
felt that the effect of its designs and 
its work in making the albums attrac- 
tive was minimized by the general in- 
dustry practice of wrapping the al- 
bums in kraft paper which completely 
hid the designs. So Columbia tested 
transparent wraps, The problem was to 
find a wrapper that, as a result of at- 
mospheric changes, would not contract 
and warp the records. Finally Lumar- 
ith, Celluloid Corp.'s transparent 
wrapping material, was chosen. Sales 
zoomed immediately. 
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“The best testimony of the success 
of the transparent wrapping,’ Mr. 
Dolan told SM, “is that when the 
factory once ran out of Lumarith for 
a week they wrapped some of the 
albums in the kraft paper which we 
had on hand. There was an imme- 
diate howl from the trade, which--- 
along with the success dealers had had 
in displaying and selling the trans- 
parently wrapped albums—convinced 
us that here we had a package design 
which was materially contributing to 
the sale of our product. 

“In our popular albums we are try- 
ing to give dealers split-second dis- 
play value and we feel that modern 
design is the best means to that end. 
For counter and window displays 
tying in with the popular album re- 
leases, we are able to use reproductions 
of the album covers. We merely add a 
price line to one of the plates, mount 
the cover on a small easel, and we 
have a counter card that is a perfect 
tie-in with the product.” 

Columbia’s experience in producing 
brightly colored albums for its popu- 
lar records has proved to the company 
that offset lithography is the best proc- 
€ss for reproducing the designs. The 
Production set-up of a record album 
is a complicated one, Mr. Dolan told 
SM. “When you record a group of 
records, a group that is to be sold in 
one unit, no one knows how well that 
unit will sell. Playing a hunch and re- 
membering experience, you can guess; 
but the public always decides. 
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“Accordingly, the number of §al- 
bums that are made up vary from 500 
—an album that looks as if it will 
have a very limited sale—to 20,000 
The cost is divided into fixed amounts 
for physical make-up of the album, 
pack, wrap and shipping, and the price 
set at which each album will be sold. 
Therefore the advertising department 
is given a fixed amount per album to 
spend, a sum which must cover print- 
ing on the outside and inside covers, 
backbone and materials for the pack- 
age. 

“We tried several types of repro- 
duction, and because of the bold use 
of color it was soon evident to us that 
plate costs for letterpress reproduction 
were prohibitive. Moreover, the time 
factor is highly important in produc- 
ing an album of records. Frequently 
we have to rush out albums in less 
than five days. 

“By working closely with offset 
lithographers we have worked out air- 
tight time tables and pared down costs 
so that we now get out albums within 
a specified time at a specified cost and 
with the right design.” 

What do dealers think about 
Columbia’s popular series? The nature 
of their comments was indicated in the 
letter quoted at the beginning of this 
article, but others have been as enthu- 
siastic. One wrote: ‘These attractive 


and colorful albums make very effec- 
tive window display material and are 
a far cry from the dull, lifeless appear- 
ance of albums of other days. I don’t 
suppose it is necessary to teil you that 
the new design has also greatly in- 
creased the saleability of this type of 
album.” And another: “We believe 
that the Eddy Duchin album is going 
to be the biggest selling popular 
album ever issued, and no little credit 
for its sale will go to the design of 
the very attractive cover.” 

Not content with revitalizing its 
popular album packaging, Columbia 
has now begun to instill life into its 
classical albums. ‘When we began to 
get serious about package design,” Mr. 
Dolan said, ‘one of our most easily 
apparent jobs was to do something 
about standard classical record albums. 
These all had black leatherette backs, 
and the covers were either grizzly 
green or deadly brown. Typograph- 
ically, they looked like something the 
cat might have dragged in. 

‘Remembering that color is interest- 
ing and that one of the best features 
of a book library is that colors give it 
life and make it a decorative asset to 
a room, we wanted to use colors in 
classical albums just as we had done 
in popular albums. But the problem 
here was how to use the color. Mr. 
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Vanderfeller wouldn’t like his Beet- 
hoven in the same sort of album we 
had used for Eddy Duchin. We 
wouldn't want it either, for here again 
we felt that color and design of 
albums should definitely reflect the 
music of the album. 

“Finally we decided to establish a 
complete color series, one color for 
each composer, to appear on the back- 
bone of the albums: Red for Lizst, 
blue for Tchaikowsky, green for 
Beethoven, etc. 

“Then, instead of using green and 
brown for the album faces, we tried 
out various complements of the back- 
bone colors and discovered that grey 
was the most pleasing and, in many 
ways, the most practical. Therefore 
the plan assumed shape with the idea 
of using a different color for each 
composer on the backbone and a 
standard grey linen finish on the face 
of the album. 


Click! They Sold Themselves 


“In Mr. Steinweiss’ studio these 
albums looked wonderful, but we 
knew we couldn’t spring such a radical 
change on the public without first test- 
ing it. So, without a word to dealers 
or to the public, we put out a Lizst- 
Busoni album in a cherry red back- 
bone and grey face. Within three 
weeks we had received dozens of 
favorable comments, both direct and 
indirect, from our district managers, 
distributors and their salesmen and 
from the dealers. The red-backed 
album, our field men reported, had 
found a place in most dealers windows 
without any pressure from the home 
office and without tie-up display mate- 
rial. 

“Then we put out three more 
classical albums with colored backs, 
this time asking field men to watch the 
reactions very carefully. In addition 
we made our own individual checks 
with dealers and customers in Hart- 
ford, Conn., to get reactions from 
dealers and buyers in a typical small 
city, and in New York City to test the 
reactions of large city buyers, Here 
again the results were uniformly favor- 
able, the only exception being from 
the ‘old guard’ who thought that 
colors would gum up their all-black 
libraries. In each case, however, when 
our checkers pointed out the new de- 
signs and the reason for the colors, 
even the ‘old guard’ changed their 
opinion.” 

The feeling for design is so strong 
at Columbia that the company has in- 
corporated it in all of its dealer helps: 
The Columbia catalog which has been 
changed to give dealers a clear and 
ready reference to all Columbia re- 
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cordings and its face dressed up with 
a striking circular design in red, black 
and blue; dealer displays which are 
simple and dramatic, the display pieces 
for popular albums being album 
covers mounted on easel stands and 
for classical albums large photographic 
blow-ups which use action shots of the 
recording artists as the point of in- 
terest. 

“In the past,” Mr. Dolan said, 
“record manufacturers have almost 
always sold the music in classical 
albums. Columbia feels differently 
about selling classical music. All of 
our magazine advertising and dealer 


display material for this type of record 
‘sell’ the performing artist, not the 
composer, for we believe that the 
people who buy Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms are well aware of the caliber 
of their compositions. It is our job to 
sell them the recording artists— 
Metropolus, Barbirolli, the Budapest 
String Quartet—as interpreters of the 
works of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms. This policy enhances for 
Columbia the value of its recording 
artists, for each succeeding record the 
artist makes will benefit from the 
record-buyer’s past acquaintance with 
the musician.” 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Direct Mail 


Canned Shrimp 


Promoting the sale of canned shrimp 
through national advertising for the 
first time in the history of the indus- 
try, Shrimp Canners’ National Adver- 
tising Association, formed last Sum- 
mer, is achieving ‘‘excellent results’’ as 
it moves toward the half-year mark of 
its organization. 

Numbering 30 members, the Asso- 
ciation packs over 90% of the total 
of canned shrimp, which in 1939 
amounted to 1,215,019 standard cases, 
worth $5,354,086 and ranked fourth 
in value of all canned fishery products. 

Behind a background which em- 
bodied too little and too weak con- 
sumer popularity for canned shrimp lie 
also other, immediate reasons, which 
prompted the formation this year of 
the shrimp canners’ body. 

The approach of the Fall season, 
when annual canning begins, found 
the canners minus most of their Euro- 
pean markets. This meant either 
development of more home markets or 
less canning. There was also the de- 
sire to make existing home markets 
better, through sales promotion that 
would make canned shrimp more than 
a one-day-a-week dish, would make it 
more than just a salad-or-cocktail part 
of the menu, and make the buying 
season more of a year-round proposi- 
tion. A national program that would 
achieve these things would also in- 
clude development of new markets in 
some sections of the country where 
canned shrimp had little popularity. 

So the Association was formed. 
From now on, according to present 
plans, every can of shrimp will bear 
its unit share of the cost of national 
advertising. Appropriation is based 
on assessment on each member canner 


of ten cents for each standard case of 
48 cans he packs, which is $.00208 
per can. Members will contribute on 
the basis of their 1940 pack, and the 
Association expects that this year the 
total will reach about $100,000, an 
estimation based on the amount canned 
last year. 

Announcement of the program was 
made to the trade by a kit made up of 
a series of broadsides explaining the 
campaigns, proofs of ads that have run 
in The American Weekly and Good 
Housekeeping, and suggestions for the 
trade, urging sales promotion of 
canned shrimp to tie in with the na- 
tional advertising. ‘Really remarkable 
merchandising cooperation,” greeted 
this announcement. 

President of the Association is R. 
R. Rice, Aransas Pass, Tex. Fitzgerald 
Advertising Agency, New Orleans, 
which helped form the organization, 
is handling the advertising program. 


Sun Country 


American Airlines, Inc., is conduct- 
ing a vacation promotion to sell its 
“Southern Sunshine Route” through 
the Sun Country of Cal., Ariz., Tex., 
N. M. Major item of the campaign 
is a booklet that is as colorful as 4 
desert sunset. 

The booklet, which plays up the 
varied attractions of the land where 
one may “catch up with the sun, get 
caught up on fun,” is offered by mail 
to selected travel prospects. It is also 
mailed by travel agents and Southwest 
resorts and is given away by the latter 
and by American Airlines. An aif 
ctuise folder is also distributed by 
travel agents. This outlines six all- 
expenses-in-a-lump tours of from eight 
to 18 days to Mexico, Boulder Dam, 
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Los Angeles, and other parts of the 
Sun Country. 

Rounding out the material is a di- 
rectory for travel agents giving rates 
and facilities of hotels, resorts, ranches 
and schools. 

Dickie-Raymond, Boston agency, 
prepared the promotion, carefully in- 
serting American airliners amid pic- 
tures and descriptions of sun-tanned 
pleasure. Puns President Leonard J. 
Raymond, “We believe this is direct 
promotion on a rather high plane.” 


Music That Refreshes 


Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga., has re- 
turned to the air lanes with a program 
over 92 CBS stations. Andre Kos- 
telanetz and his orchestra and Albert 
Spalding, famed as one of the few top- 
notch violinists who is not named 
either Tosha, Sasha, or Yasha, are be- 
ing featured. In addition, a guest star 
will be on each program. The time 
is Sunday afternoon from 4:30 to 5, 
EST. 

D'Arcy agency, St. Louis and N. Y., 
is preparing the commercials as well 
as inserting the customary “‘be sure to 
tune in” notices on radio pages of 
newspapers. Coca-Cola’s heavy publi- 
cation, poster and other ads, of course, 
continue. 


H&H 


Somerset Importers, Ltd., N. Y., is 
running the largest campaign ever for 
its Haig & Haig Scots whisky. Some 
184 newspapers, with 15,000,000 cir- 
culation, carry copy, which includes an 
especially large insertion for H & H 
“Pinch Bottle.” 

High spot outdoor bulletins in N. Y. 
and other big towns supplement the 
newspaper and magazine schedule. 
The latter includes: Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Country Life, Esquire, For- 


tune, Harper's Bazaar, Life, New 
Yorker, Redbook, Time, Town & 
Country. 


_ L.H. Hartman, N. Y., is the agency 
in charge. 


Glass Milk Bottles 


Glass Container Association of 
America, N. Y., has issued a portfolio 
marshalling all of the arguments for 
milk in glass bottles. It is being dis- 
tributed free to dairymen. 

The book “represents the most com- 
prehensive effort to date to gather all 
Of the facts about milk bottles and 
Present them in a form usable by 
dairymen “Pamphlets explain “Who 
Pays tor the Milk Container,” ‘Glass 
Milk Bottles Are Cheapest,” “Glass 
Bottles Are Best for Milk,” and other 
information to be passed on to con- 
sumers and farmers producing milk. 
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In addition, bottle hangers, a wagon 
poster and store card, newspaper ad 
mats, and a diversity of publicity 
stories are included in the portfolio. 
All of this material is supplied to 
dairymen at cost. ‘While the pam- 
phlets and folders themselves may not 
in every case fit the requirements of a 
campaign for bottled milk, they will 
at least prove helpful in suggesting 
copy and themes,” says F. P. Gass, of 
the Association. 

A bibliography of published articles 
on milk packaging summarizes infor- 
mation on the history of bottles, costs, 
multiple-quart bottles and price sys- 
tems, sanitation and other munitions 
to fire at those nassy ol’ fiber con- 
tainers. 


THE BRITISH NAVY IS STILL MISTRESS OF THE SEAS 


.» » aad lhe mall whickics 1a Kings Hansam Scotch ur still being 
regaged jy sorry (tsk, 30000 miles arownd the world lo nilou: 
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Around the World 

Ever since the days of clipper ships, 
William Whitely & Co., Leith, Scot- 
land, has been shipping its King’s 
Ransom Scotch 30,000 miles around 
the world in sherry casks because the 
resulting “mixing such as no human 
hands or machinery could achieve 
added something to the flavor which 
Nature herself did not provide. This 
may have been due to the variety of 
climates through which the ship sailed, 
for this long voyage reaches every 
zone... . 

“Today, with Britain still mistress 
of the seas, this long voyage still con- 
tinues,’’ Whiteley’s American agents, 
William Jameson & Co, N. Y., 
proudly announces in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Times and New Yorker. 

‘Let us drink a toast to the British 
Navy, under whose protection we are 
assured a continuous flow of King’s 
Ransom. . . . What more fitting bev- 
erage with which to drink that toast 
than King’s Ransome ‘’Round the 


World’ Scotch—symbolic proof of the 
power of that fleet to help Britain 
deliver the goods!” 

Says B. Balfour Haas, Jameson ad. 
mgr., “It has been really astonishing 
to us the amount of interest this ad 
has created in the trade. Not only in 
New York, but throughout the country 
our wholesalers, their salesmen, and 
retailers have been impressed enough 
with this ad to write for reprints, etc. 
It is partly based on this nationwide 
enthusiasm that we are considering ex- 
tending this advertising to other key 
cities,” 

Lawrence Fertig, N. Y. agency, pre- 
pared the unusual copy for an unusual 
product. 


Mennen for Doughboys 


“Mennen for Men in Service” is the 
slogan which Mennen Co., Newark, is 
stressing in its publication and radio 
ads all this month. Gift boxes con- 
taining shaving supplies that “will 
make him think of you fondly every 
day for months” are offered at $1.25 
and $2.25. 

“Col. Stoopnagle’s Quixie-Doodle 
Show,” on 45 CBS stations (Sundays, 
5:30-6:00 p.m., EST) and Bob Gar- 
red news broadcasts on six CBS Pacific 
Coast stations (Mon., Wed., Fri., 
7:30-7:45 a.m. PST) will plug the 
gift boxes. 

H. M. Kiesewetter agency, N. Y., 
is in charge. 


Glamorized Prunes 


To enlarge the domestic market for 
prunes in compensation for the falling 
off of export business owing to war, 
the prune industry represented by 
Prune Pro-ration Zone Number One, 
under the California Marketing Act, 
is turning from a two-year campaign 
in spot markets to a campaign in news- 
papers of nine key cities and Life. 
Apart from the Life copy, this will be 
exclusively a newspaper campaign, 
marking a sharp change from the pre- 
vious two years of spot radio and in- 
cluding a changed advertising strategy. 

Instead of attempting to influence 
retailers chiefly, the emphasis in the 
current year’s campaign will be on the 
consumer. Prunes will be ‘“glamor- 
ized” and played up-as a delicious 
fruit to serve in innumerable ways, as 
well as a health food, and even though 
the copy will include recipes showing 
how prunes can be glorified, copy ap- 
peal will be not only to the housewife 
but to the entire family. 

As last year, the industry has $125,- 
000 to spend. Newspapers chosen are 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City, Boston, New 

(Continued on page 91) 
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About Gadgeteer Dale- 


Who Turned a Stunt 


into a Business 


UCCESSFUL salesmen and sales 

managers are likely to be no 

great shakes in structural visu 

alization (oustanding character 
istic of sculptors and engineers). So 
says Johnson O’Connor, head of the 
Human Engineering Laboratory and 
an authority on aptitudes. He admits 
there are exceptions, of course, and 
what he said on the subject in his re- 
cent SM article on salesmen’s apti- 
tudes made us wonder what would 
happen if Mother Nature should 
spring a surprise by combining in one 
individual a high measure of structural 
visualization with the other aptitudes 
that usually belong to an extraordi- 
narily good salesman. 

Now we know. Frank L. Dale, 
president of Mechanical Man, Inc., is 
such an individual. He’s a crackerjack 
salesman and has a good record as 
sales manager in the past for three 
large companies. Yet he is a born 
gadgeteer and possesses the engineer’s 
ability to think and work in three di- 


mensions. About three years ago he 
did a perfect job of “human engineer- 
ing’ on himself, by founding a busi- 
ness that utilizes to the full his unusual 
combination of aptitudes. 

You've seen some of the results— 
his animated display figures, some life- 
like, others amusing. Among them 
are the Chesterfield drum majorette, 
the Wilson whiskey bottle man, Bal- 
lentine’s lovable old butler, the Auto- 
Lite spark plug kicking girl, the Fisk 
yawning boy, Teacher’s Scotch profes- 
sor, and the Sweetheart soap baby. 
The baby, disconcertingly lifelike, has 
been waving its arms and legs for the 
past several months for Sweetheart 
soap. Its striking effectiveness is at- 
tested to by the fact that the Sweet- 
heart soap people have purchased 
several hundreds of these units. 

Animated advertising display fig- 
ures are not new, but the Mechanical 
Man variety offers a smoothness of 
movement, ease of operation and well- 
directed sales appeal that has put the 


young organization across with a bang. 
Mr. Dale is scornful about sales au- 
tomatons that are merely amusing, and 
especially about those that are so amus- 
ing that the spectator fails to note 
their selling message. ‘Let the 
theatres amuse,” he says, ““That’s their 
business. We build our displays to 
SELL merchandise!’ His own brain- 
children are, of course, highly divert- 
ing, but not at the expense of their 
primary purpose, point-of-sale appeal. 

Mr. Dale's engineering ability, 
which is so convenient in designing 
robot salesmen, is the result of his 
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father's insistence that after graduat- 
ing from high school he should work 
as a‘mechanical and steam engineering 
apprentice. After one year of such 
training, he went to Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, where he started a 
horticultural course, interrupted, a year 
later, in 1917. by his enlistment in the 
U. S. Marines. In 1919, he was hon- 
orably discharged, having won a sec- 
ond lieutenancy and some fame as a 
boxer. He went right into business 
life, starting as credit correspondent 
for Goodrich Rubber Co., later trans- 
ferring to sales work for that company, 
then selling for Congoleum Co.; and 
tventually he joined the eastern dis- 
tributors for Quaker State Oil. 

It was while he was sales manager 
for Quaker State that he rigged up a 
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The Pictures on 


These Pages: 


B. A deal with Walt Disney gave Frank 

Dale the rights to use Mickey Mouse, 
In this 
display Mickey has been put to work for 


girl friends, and animal family. 


Blue Sunoco. 


2. The “Sweetheart” baby, who waves 

arms and legs in a completely real- 
istic manner, has brought more “raves” 
display Dale 
Manhattan Soap Co. is using hundreds of 


than any in the series. 


these units. 


3. The girl turns her head and kicks, 

the spark plug flashes and buzzes. 
Her mask is a tie-in with the name 
“Mystery Spark.” Dale’s Rule No. 1 for 
creating animated advertising units is 
“Motion, light and sound are not enough. 
Attention focused 


must somehow be 


directly on the product.” 


* 


4. Few trade characters are as uni- 

versally recognized and as promptly 
identified by the public as Fisk’s beloved 
sleepy youngster in slumber togs, with 


candle. Dale animated him in this wise. 


the fact that Belle 
Sharmeer stockings are made in three 


5. To emphasize 
leg lengths, each of these three manne- 
quins in turn kicks and holds up her 
card. The cards say, “Brev, for smalls” 
“Modite, for middlings” 
“Dutchess, for talls” 


@. Charley Esso is a lineal descendant 

of the first animated display Dale 
When he 
ager of Quaker State, he rigged up a 


ever created: was sales man- 
dummy made of oil cans to enliven a 
That was the way his 


present business started. 


dealer meeting. 


dummy, made of different-sized oil 
cans, to enliven a meeting of 125 
dealers from Westchester County. 
Their response was so hearty that he 
decided to duplicate the dummy, but 
with motion and sound. 

Puttering about the cellar of his 
home, he rigged up a personable tin- 
can man, who could bend over, raise 
his arm, shake hands, turn his head; 
and, by means of a speaker in his 
tummy, be made to talk, laugh, whistle 
and sing.: But in the Winter of 1935- 
1936, just about the time that the crea- 
ture had been completed, its inventor 
had to resign his job and go South 
for the sake of his wife’s health. 

Into a trunk on the back of his car 
went the tin man, named Lubra, and 
his mate, a non-moving dummy named 
Kate. A letter from a Quaker State 
executive gave him permission to try 
out these mechanical twins in front of 
a Florida gas station. They sold so 
much gas and oil that the pair were 
taken on, for fat rental fees, at one 
station after another. 


Automaton Started to Move 


Mr. Dale realized that his mechan- 
ical man had commercial possibilities 
in its applications to other companies’ 
sales problems, but the trailer bug hit 
him about that time and he came back 
to New York and opened a trailer 
agency. The venture was a flop, and 
about a year later he turned back to 
the automaton idea. One day he took 
a large water-color sketch of a figure 
with a bottle for a torso to Wilson 
Whiskey Co. and received an order to 
turn out 100 figures, at $150 apiece. 
He hustled about and borrowed some 
capital, hired a mechanic to help him 
and turned out the order in a Brook- 
lyn cellar. That was a little more than 
two years ago. The factory, now at 
Canton, Ohio, employs about 100 per- 
sons, but the production manager is 
the mechanic who started with Dale 
in the Brooklyn cellar. 

Selling has been no great problem, 
many clients having come to place 
orders voluntarily. Usual procedure is 
to make the original unit for a deposit 
of $250, and to permit its use on trial 
for a period of from 30 to 60 days. 
The client may then place a quantity 
order, at $150 per unit, or return the 
original and call the deal off. Thus 
far only one has failed to follow 
through with the larger order. Some 
companies rent certain standard fig- 
ures. 

As the business has developed, pro- 
duction methods have been improved. 
It will, of course, remain highly spe- 
cialized and never evolve into a mass 
production affair. But an extremely 
lifelike skin texture has been discov- 
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ered; its fidelity to nature is especially 
evident in the way the pajama-clad 
Fisk boy’s muscles behave as he yawns 
and turns his head sleepily to one side. 
Mr. Dale has also learned greater prac- 
ticality, avoiding, for example, such 
errors as that of the Kool penguin 
which can smoke and consume a cig- 
arette—but what dealer can afford to 
rush out and give a dummy a new Cig- 
arette every few minutes? 

Mr. Dale's sales training stands him 
in good stead in planning units that 
point up an advertising slogan or sell- 
ing argument. For example, there's 
Auto-Lite’s Mystery Spark, which “has 
everything” — sex appeal, a tie-in 
with the product’s name in the mask 
and magician’s topper of the girl’s fig- 
ure, sound and motion (the girl kicks 
toward the giant spark plug beside her 
and it buzzes), and a light in the 
spark plug that flashes as the girl 
kicks. It would be impossible to ob- 
serve the display without realizing 
what it advertises. 

Then there’s the beaming old butler 
who bends forward, bearing a tray 
with bottle and glass, then turns his 
head and gestures toward a Ballan- 
tine’s display on a small table beside 
him. 

Sometimes a figure already publi- 
cized by a firm’s advertising is per- 
sonalized through a display figure. The 
Vanti Pa-Pi-A girl, familiar to the 
public through advertising, was the 
basis for the Mechanical Maiden who 
bends forward to offer the spectator a 
drink of the product. The mechanized 
Fisk boy is the same “Time to Re- 
Tire” lad we've known for many a 
year. On the other hand, sometimes 
a figure invented expressly for Me- 
chanical Man adaptation later appears 


Frank L. Dale 


: . is shown here handling the sound 
effects for one of his displays. He fre- 
quently works up scripts for shy sales- 
men or dealers who have to act as the 
a ; 

voice” for one of the animated figures. 


in a publication advertisement. The 
Wilson Whiskey “Ambassador of 
Good Wilson” was shown in a whole 
series of newspaper advertisements. 
Recent additions to the Mechanical 
Man family are the well-known Dis- 
ney characters, which the firm has the 
right to make according to Disney's 
specifications, in return for 10% of 
the fees obtained. Until now, Disney 
licensees have been chiefly manufac- 
turers of merchandise for children, on 
which pictures of Disney characters 
could be stamped or attached in some 
way. Now, however, we find such de- 
velopments as a huge, animated Pluto 
licking his chops in a dog-food dis- 
play, and a Mickey Mouse presiding 
over a stop-and-go signal for Sun Oil. 
Another new Mechanical Man is a 
de luxe Santa Claus who can bend for- 
ward and shake hands, turn his head 
and move his mouth when he is made 
to speak through a remote control set- 
up. His voice apparatus is in his big, 
fat stomach, and there’s also a micro- 
phone ear there, which picks up even 
the faint whisper of a timid child and 
carries it to the hidden human who 
plays Santa from a safe distance. 


Stage Fright Eliminated 


Since he is a born gadgeteer, Mr. 
Dale devotes much time and thought 
to the sound effects of his robot sales- 
men. They are compact, fitting into 
small suitcase type containers. The 
levers are easy to operate—pratcically 
foolproof, in fact. All action is pow- 
ered by a fractional horsepower elec- 
tric motor. He even pastes sample pat- ~ 
ter and conversational leads into the 
case cover for the benefit of self-con- 
scious operators. He throws himself 
into the spirit of the occasion for 
which the unit is designed, and has 
even been known to compose a poem 
for a Sun Oil Co. salesman to read 
from the inside of a case. Sometimes 
there’s a record that may be played, 
as, for example, a laughing one for a 
special Santa Claus. 

A visit at Mechanical Man’s New 
York headquarters, at 745 Fifth Ave- 
nue, is as much fun as going to the 
circus. The moment you open the 
door you see a long room lined with 
engaging creatures, but the focal point 
is at the rear—a spotlighted drum maj- 
orette, alternately twirling batons in 
both hands with the greatest of ease 
and grace. Eventually you are invited 
into the showroom, where the figures 
do their stuff with sound effects—Mr. 
Dale, a master showman, doubling in 
brass as a voice. We defy anyone, 
acting as stooge for his Santa, to an- 
swer questions about his behavior last 
year, what he wants for Christmas, and 
to shake Santa’s proffered hand, with- 
out feeling exactly six years old. 
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The packaging picture...complete for you 


FOR COMPLETE SUCCESS ... nothing can be 
left out of your packaging picture. And, at 
Owens-Illinois, nothing is. 

Here every angle of your package as it benefits 
the consumer, your product, your production 
methods and profits is included. 

If your product would be best packaged in metal 
or in glass... we can give you either. Ours is the 
only organization making both. In each we are 
expert, as witness our development of Duraglas 


bottles, of prize metal package ideas. 


Our packaging Research Laboratory studies 
your product—its make-up and chemistry—the 
most practical, cash-saving way for it to move 
along your filling lines. And, when all facts are 
assembled, our design and manufacturing depart- 
ments produce the consumer-preferred package for 
you complete ...including container, closure and 
shipping carton. 

Let an Owens-Illinois representative talk with 
you about this service which embraces modern 


art, scientific research and sales psychology. 


OWENS-ILEINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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The Greeks had a word for it: 
“Scram!”’ 


* * * 


Word-juggling is fun for those of 
us who like word-juggling. Witness, 
a headline by Stokely’s, the tomato- 
juice people: “We took the prize . 
now you take the prasse.”’ 

x * #* 

A laundryman is no stronger than 
its weakest Chink. 

x *e * 

A football game is an American 
pastime where you pay $3.33 for the 
doubtful privilege of sitting behind a 
row of people who stand up every 
time the ball is in play. 

x * &* 


I am reminded of this by a recent 
visit to the Navy-Notre Dame game in 
Baltimore. One guy near me found 
a way to be at the game and still know 
what was going on. He had a port- 
able radio on his lap, and got his dope 
from the press-box. He could have 
stayed home and saved the $3.33, but 
then maybe his doctor had advised him 
to get out of doors more often, 

* oe & 


One group of writers who get their 
money's worth out of a thesaurus are 
the sports-writers. Without the word- 
book, they would most certainly run 
out of verbs. For example, let’s look 
at a few headlines from a single issue 
of the N. Y. Times: 

“Columbia Tops Wisconsin” . : 
“Fordham Downs Purdue’. . . “Irish 
Win in Rally” .. . “Harvard Battles 
Penn” . . . “Princeton Trips Dart- 
mouth” . . . “Manhattan Takes Thril- 
ler’ . . . “Stanford Rally Topples 
Washington” . . . “Minnesota Beats 
Michigan” ... “N. Y. U. Shuts Out 
Franklin & Marshall” .. . “Wagner 
Sets Back Brooklyn College” 
“Violets Outscore Light Rivals” . . . 


“Rhode Island Prevails” . . . “Alfred 
Routs Hartwick’’ “Williams 
Crushes Wesleyan” . . . “Georgetown 


Stops Maryland” . . . “Temple Smoth- 
ers Villanova” . “V. M. I. Van- 
guishes Washington” .. . “Indiana 
Registers a 20-to-0 Success” .. . “Au- 
burn Triumphs Over Clemson” . . 

“Duke Overpowers Davidson” | 
“Florida Conguers Georgia”... “A. | 
I. C. Defeats Panzer” .. . “Richmond | 
Upsets No, Carolina”... “W. And J, 

Halts Geneva” . . . “Jefferson Blanks 
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the United States. 
* x & 

According to the N. Y. Times, a 
Gallup poll said that 60% favored 
Roosevelt in event of war, 40% fa- 
vored Willkie, and 9% said they were 
undecided. Many an advertiser would 
like to know what 109% of the people 
think. 

.** @ 

In The New Yorker, Morny Bath 
Soaps had a sure-enough oil painting 
of a nude testing the temperature of 
the bath-water. A frankly (and sen- 
sibly!) revealing detail of anatomy did 


New Utrecht.” I could fill the page 
with this stuff, but you get the idea. 
es 
Our good neighbors to the south 
didn’t like the movie, “Down Argen- ; 
tine Way,” because it followed the  "0t escape the eye of the most sophis- 
usual pattern of making gigolos out ticated. Morny and Eve, as it were. 
of them: Like Europe, they will have " 2 
to learn that Hollywood is not a// of About this time of year, I have usu- 


You Need Rural 


Influence First 


ARMING, not industry, is the dominant factof 
in Southern life. And so it’s only natural that 
in the South the lives of most of the people revolve 


chiefly around agriculture. 


In the 14 states comprising the Rural South mot 


people are employed in agriculture than in industry 


and trade combined. Here 68 per cent of the pop 


lation lives on farms and in places of less than 2,501. 


BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS 
RALEIGH DALLAS 
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nearly 


ally sent Christmas greetings to friends 
and relatives in England. What could 
I tell them this year that would not 
have a hollow sound, like a dried and 
empty gourd ? 

Congratulations to the promotion 
manager of Life and his able assistants 
for their fine accomplishment, “The 
pace of LIFE” . . . a portfolio to end 

rtfolios. 

a * * Bo 

Ed Pope has another beer headline: 
‘Best of the Brood.” 

x * * 

G. Gordon Hertslet, v. p. of the An- 
fenger Advertising Agency, St. Louis, 
writes: “One of my favorite radio pro- 
grams is ‘Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood.’ 


p Alert advertisers know that the best way to sell 


ithe Rural South is to first use the medium that talks 


It's only a 15-minute show, however. 
I wonder if she would consider stretch- 
ing it to a half-hour’. . . sort of a 


‘Double Hedda’ ?”’ 


* * ® 


And then there was the gal with 
a varicose condition: ‘“‘Veinous de 
Milo. 


* * * 


Something our South American 
neighbors wl] like, I predict, is the 
Spanish-language issue of the Read- 
er’s Digent. As you no doubt know, 
it carries advertising, which its North 
American twin does not. 

x 

‘More for your money . . Self- 
Starter . . . only on Remingtons.’’— 
Headline on an ad in the Satevepost. 


yp the language of Southern agriculture and rural life. 
Progressive Farmer is the preferred publication in 


nearly a million Southern rural homes. Lineage 


records testify to its corre- 


ive 


sponding popularity among the 


nation’s leading advertisers, 


'HE RURAL SOUTH, IT’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 
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Bob Graham calls it great news fot 
scriveners. He also like the heading, 
“Matchless Performance,” on a Zippo 
cigarette-lighter ad. 

* * # 


“She is liable to maximum sentence 
of 110 years in prison.”—Portion of 
cut-caption in a Philadelphia newspa- 
per, Well, she might have gotten 
life! 

* * * 

“Ten million hearts stood still,” 
Goodrich headline, ought to qualify 
quite literally as a stopper. 

* * * 


Nice play-on-words: “It takes emo- 
tion to move merchandise . . . Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens is Perpetual 
Emotion.” 

* * # 

In our secret hearts, many of us 
copywriters feel the same as the one 
who wrote a recent lead for a Simon 
and Schuster page. I'd like to quote 
it in toto, not with the idea of filling 
space, but as a torch to light the way 
to a new era in advertising: 

“Every now and then, the adver- 
tising department of this particular 
publishing house gets into one of 
those Whither - Are - We - Drifting 
moods. It happened a while back 
when we were looking over a bunch 
of our own advertisements. The dis- 
quieting thought occurred to us that 
if Mr. Arbuthnot, the cliche expert, 
could see them, he would be green 
with envy. 

“You'd think, looking at them, 
that a book has no chance of getting 
to first base unless it is presented as 
a home-run. ‘You can’t put it down,’ 

. it is all sorts of things ending 
in i-n-g, such as ‘gripping,’ ‘enthrall- 
ing’ ‘absorbing.’ It has to ‘hynotize’ 
you, ‘hold you entranced,’ ‘keep you up 
till 3 a.m.,’ ‘be a great best seller.’ In 
short, it has to be practically every- 
thing except that simple little thing 
which every potential reader wants: A 
good book. 

“This page, therefore, is an attempt 
to do away with the usual fol-de-rol. 
We think the books are all good ones. 
We think there’s at least one on the 
page that will interest every reader, 
otherwise we wouldn’t waste our 
money advertising them here. You 
will see some glowing adjectives in 
the descriptions, but, since every de- 
scription is something someone else 
has said, you won’t find any axe-to- 
grind effusions of our own. And if 
you buy one or more of these books 
and find that it doesn’t ‘keep you up 
till 3 a.m.,’ don’t blame us. We 
never said it would. But what we do 
say is that you will like it any way.” 

ees 

Merry Christmas, you-all! 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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“It’s the 42nd—only this time they’re sponsored!” 


Marketing Flashes 


Buy Wine at the Corner ee eee 
Are in Order for Distinguished Sales Management 


Wine by Brand 


“Double A for Every Day, Vintage 
for the Festive Day,” is the slogan with 
which Petri Wine Co., San Francisco, 
launches a test campaign to promote 
the buying of branded wine, and to 
get the public accustomed to using 
wine regularly and buying it at the 
corner grocery. 

The theory behind the campaign 
that Erwin, Wasey’s San Francisco of- 
fice is launching in San Francisco and 
East Bay newspapers with two-color 
1,000-line copy goes like this: For a 
large section of the public, wine has 
an aura of foreignness; it is not bought 
as a matter of course as are soft drinks, 
coffee and similar items closely asso- 
ciated with food. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this. Bulk sale of 
wines is one. By far the greatest part 
of the wine in this country is sold in 


bulk. 


This method does not fit into the 
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buying habits of the American con- 
sumer, who is used to purchasing 
foods and drinks in packages and by 
familiar brand names. An increasing 
number of retail stores have self-serv- 
ice and even those that do not, lack 
the personnel for extensive bulk wine 
selling. The busy dealer in the av- 
erage grocery store neither knows 
wines well enough to sell them effec- 
tively in bulk, nor has he the time to 
fuss with barrels, jugs and bottles. 

To promote grocery and package 
store wine volume, Petri Wine Co. 
decided that brand name and easily 
identified packages were necessary. 
American wines should be given an 
American background and put in the 
same category as food or coffee. 

With this in mind packages and 
labels were designed that would create 
brand prominence, making it easy for 
the customer to identify Petri from all 
other labels, and simplify identifica- 
tion of the types of wine. 


Next step was to pick out a test 
market for an advertising program. 
The San Francisco-Bay area was 
chosen, and a complete advertising 
and merchandising plan created for 
that region. A crew of specialty sales- 
men was trained and sent to wine 
dealers, groceries and other retailers 
handling wines, to tell the Petri story 
and show sample advertising with 
which retailers might tie in. 

Newspapers were chosen because 
this te combined visual package 
identity and copy story. Half-page 
two-color copy started the program in 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, News, 
Oakland Tribune, followed by 400 
and 140-line space. 

A companion program will feature 
Petri vermouth to tie in with leading 
hotels and night clubs. Aim of this 
campaign is to capture the vermouth 
market for the domestic product as 
war makes imported vermouth expen- 
sive if not ultimately unattainable. 

Extensive trade paper advertising 
will also be carried. 

Petri specialty men are reporting 
excellent response from dealers to 
date, with considerable advance ordet- 
ing. Attracting retailers are two fea- 
tures of the Petri drive: Both the 
“Vintage” and “Double A” wines 
have a money-back guarantee to the 
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consumer, and profit to the dealer is 
assured by fair trade contracts. There 
are two price levels and 10 varieties of 
wine offered. 

As the product takes hold, Petri 
looks forward to expansion into other 
markets, with eventual national pro- 
motion. For 55 years Petri Wine Co. 
has been selling bulk wines to bottlers 
all over the country and in some for- 
eign markets, and ranks perhaps third 
or fourth among California wine pro- 
ducers. The business is now in the 
hands of the third generation of 
Petris, the brothers Louis and Albert. 

This program undoubtedly will get 
considerable advantage from the cur- 
rent wine industry promotion, which 
has been going on for two and a half 
years, during which California wine 
sales have risen from 31,063,000 dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1938 to 
44,071,000 gallons during the first 
eight months of this year. 

Perhaps housewives will be led to 
say, “A pound of butter, a dozen eggs, 
and six bottles of sauternes.” 


Howard G. Ford Award 


The Sales Managers Association of 
Philadelphia, which annually presents 
the Howard G. Ford Award for out- 
standing achievement in sales manage- 
ment under the sponsorship of the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, has issued an invitation for 
nominations for the fifth annual 
award to be presented April 21, 1941. 
Nominations are being sought from 
individuals, firms and institutions in- 
terested in the advancement of sales 
management, 

To be eligible for the award, the 
award committee has announced, a 
company in the Unites States must 
have performed, in the opinion of the 
nominator, an outstanding contribu- 
tion to improvement in distribution 
during the calendar year 1940, predi- 
cated on the following: ‘The attain- 
ment of higher standards in the field 
of sales management in relation to 
finance, production, marketing, mer- 
chandising, research and advertising, 
resulting in increased sales, economy 
in selling costs, and the maintenance 
of a reasonable profit.” 

The award is a cooperative activity 
of the Philadelphia Association, NFSE 
and the Merchandising department of 
the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The winner, there- 
fore, is required to furnish sufficient 
copies of the winning plan to universi- 
ties athliated with the national award 
tor their use with students of business. 


Judges will be men selected from uni- 
versities with schools of business ad- 
ministration, editors and publishers of 
Periodicals dealing with distribution 
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AAL—American Airlines 
CAL—Continental Air Lines 
DAL—Delta Air Lines 

EAL—Eastern Air Lines 
MCA—Mid-Continent Airlines 
NWA—Northwest Airlines 

PAA—Pan American Airways 
PCA—Pennsylvania -Central Airlines 
TWA—Transcontinental & Western Air 
UAL—United Air Lines 


From east, west, north, and even south of 
the border, major airlines connect with 
Braniff...the nation’s direct aerial highway 
to Southwestern riches and vacation pleas- 
ures. Now, with Braniff’s Oklahoma City- 
Amarillo Cut-Off, hundreds of miles, many 
hours and dollars of fare are saved between 
Oklahoma City and the West Coast. 


; Aloft in the luxurious comfort of 21-pas- 


senger DC-3 Super-B-Liners, great distances 


become a matter of a restful hour or two. 


You save energy and the time that may 
mean the difference between sales lost or 


o CORPUS CHRIST! 


gained. Even when time is not a factor, 


you'll find flying is fun. 


Anywhere in the United States, you are but 


© srownsvitte 


a few hours by air from a Braniff connec- 
tion, and it’s 5 to 1 any airline serving your 


| city makes a direct connection. Call your 


favorite travel agent for Braniff reservations. 
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and nationally known business execu- 
tives. 

The winning company will receive a 
gold plaque at the annual meeting of 
the Philadelphia association in April, 
and its entry placed on exhibition at 
the annual convention of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives which 
meets in Cincinnati, June 5-7. 

Previous winners have been the 


Philadelphia Coke Co.,  Ralston- 
Purina Co., Kelvinator division of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., and Proctor 
Electric Co, and its advertising agency, 
John Falkner Arndt & Co. 
Nominations close March 1, 1941, 
and all nominations should be mailed 
to Roy H. Warmee, chairman, Annual 
Howard G, Ford Award, 722 Stock 
Exchange Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beware the Backfire in Those 


Tricky Sales Approaches! 


If selling as a profession has a bad name in some quarters, perhaps 


no small part of it is traceable to the type of sales management 


which deliberately encourages men to seek hearings with a tech- 


nique that embodies out and out deceit. 


BY HARRY 


NE day, not so long ago, a 

fine-looking young man 

walked into my office, intro- 

duced himself as the repre- 
sentative of « Washington business 
bureau, and asked to talk to me for 
five minutes about a weekly business 
information service. 

He proceeded to leaf through an 
interesting sales presentation folder, 
each page of which described a dif- 
ferent subject on which I would get a 
separate report with authoritative in- 
formation each week. By the time he 
was through, I was steamed up into 
believing that I was to get a combina- 
tion of Babson, Kiplinger, et al., for 
the rather insignificant sum of $5 a 
year. When I finally controlled my 
wonderment and breathlessly asked 
what I had to do to receive this un- 
believable super-service, the young 
man calmly said all I had to do was 
to sign this blank—the “blank” be- 
ing a yearly subscription form to a 
weekly magazine! 


He Outsmarted Himself 


In the let-down that followed, I 
un-calmly told the misguided young 
man that I would not buy a dozen 
subscriptions for a thin dime. 

I felt hoaxed, cheated, and de- 
prived of a special personal service 
that I had already begun to anticipate. 
If the salesman had been honest from 
the start and had made his solicita- 
tion with a page-by-page presentation 
of the magazine together with his in- 
teresting presentation folder, and then 
had shown me how closely it com- 
pared with the special personal busi- 
ness service he had prepared me for, 
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he would have had little trouble in get- 
ting me to add one more subscription 
to the 16 periodicals I already receive 
in my office. As it was, I developed 
an antipathy toward that particular 
magazine and have not bought or read 
a single copy of it since. 

Some sales managers have an idea 
that “trick selling” is a. good trick if 
and when they can get away with it; 
but I wonder how many of them ac- 
tually do get away with any substantial 
part of it. I feel that there is no 
place in business for trick selling and 
that there is no room in trick selling 
for good business! For every case in 
which misleading, deceptive trick sell- 
ing turns a trick, there are undoubt- 
edly many cases in which the prospect 
becomes disgusted or dowmight an- 
tagonistic. 


Stung? No, But Mad 


I recently talked with a friend who 
is sales manager for a_ nationally 
known company. He told me of an 
experience in his New York office 
with two young men who called on 
him one afternoon, ostensibly en- 
gaged in making a business survey in 
connection with their post-graduate 
work in a university. Desiring to be 
helpful, he spent about an hour talk- 
ing with them, then turned them over 
to an assistant who also answered a lot 
of questions about methods, policies, 
etc. After spending some time with 
the assistant, they came back to the 
sales manager and told him that, as 
a result of their investigation, they 
were convinced he was direly in need 
of a set of business books they were 
selling! 


In the past we used to see advertise- 
ments for a set of loose-leaf books to 
be given away “‘free.”’ All we had to 
do was to agree to pay for the “re. 
visions’! I imagine the Federal Trade 
Commission has since taken care of 
that. 

Then there is an occasional instance 
of the salesman who walks into my of.- 
fice and wants to ‘do me a service.” 
He won't tell me what it is all about 
until I agree to answer a certain num- 
ber of questions (designed to leave me 
wide open for a solicitation). Then 
it develops that he is not really trying 
to do me a service; he is merely camou- 
flaging his sales presentation so that 
he may figure out some way for me to 
do him a service by buying his product. 

Such a salesman has neither the 
courage nor the honesty to come right 
out and tell me that his particular 
product can perform such and such a 
service for me—and that he can prove 
it if I will permit him—but he at- 
tempts to play on my curiosity and my 
innate desire to get something for 
nothing (even though I know there is 
no such animal). As the natural 
result of his deceptiveness, his tricky 
sales presentation becomes a boom- 
erang. He breaks down my original 
confidence in his offer of service, and 
breaks up any possibility of my doing 


business with him. 


The Sour Taste Lingers 


We are all familiar with the occa- 
sional tricky advertising headline that 
is entirely irrelevant and unrelated to 
the product. It is exactly like the sales- 
man who walks in with the same ir- 
relevant type of tricky sales greeting. 
We may be stopped for a moment, and 
temporarily attracted; but after we 
realize we have been hoaxed and de- 
ceived, do you think we are in a mood 
to consider the product favorably? Do 
you think we shall ever again hear of 
that product without thinking of it 
unfavorably ? 

The business world has seen too 
many tricky sales approaches in the 
office or store, on the telephone, or in 
the mails. Too many of them turn 
out to be tricky sales stoppers — in 
most cases they actually stop a sale. 
Trickiness in selling may seem like a 
good sales approach to some sales 
managers who are hard up for honest, 
straightforward sales angles. To me, 
it borders on illegal deception and dis- 
honesty, and as such it engenders only 
disgust and distrust. 

I am reminded of the familiar greet- 
ing used by some so-called salesmen 
. . « “How's tricks?” I believe the 
modern reply to that one might be: 
"Not so good!” 
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Detroit Is the No: 1 Market in Cities 
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of a Million or More Population 
SS aw 
The Detroit Times Has the SECOND 
LARGEST HOME DELIVERED 
(A.B. C. Recognized) Circulation 


in the United States....in Cities 
of a Million or More Population 


Ez Over 70°/, of The Detroit Times circulation in the Detroit trading area is 
A. B. C. recognized HOME DELIVERED! 


Detroit Cannot Be ADEQUATELY 
Covered Without The Detroit Times 


= More than 25°/, of the Detroit newspaper reading families subscribe to 
The Detroit Times . . . EXCLUSIVELY! 


THE | DETROIT TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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A NOTE 


TO GENERAL MANAGERS - 


-»eyou can TEST radio’s full potency 
on the Columbia Pacific Network 


for as little as 19¢ per town!* 


lert sales forces know that no matter what you 


sell... from peanuts to penthouses — Radio Advertising| 


makes breaking sales records a habit! It happens so often f 


with their competitors that they can’t ignore tt! 


If your sales force is asking for Radio there’s no time} 


like 1941 to give it to them. And there’s no place like F 


the Pacific Coast to test it! 
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@ Radio’s natural proving ground 


Separated from the rest of the U.S. by 
the Continental Divide, sales increases 
in the great Pacific Coast market are 


easy to check. 


It’s a big market. Really five different 
big markets in ove — Los Angeles, San 
Francisco-Oakland, Seattle-Tacoma, 
Portland and Spokane. (And 3000 
small markets to boot.) Many different 
kinds of people — business men, factory 
workers, farmers, miners, professional 
people, lumbermen...a perfect spot to 


prove radio’s ability to sell them all. 


* For as little as 19¢ per town! 


The Columbia Pacific Network blan- 
kets the entire Western market. From 
metropolitan areas, it spreads out, at no 
extra cost, to strike with “local” station 
impact in more than 3000 Western 


cities and towns. All for as little as 19c 


COVER THE ENTIRE COAST, AT ONE TIME, 


AT ONE LOW COST 


COLUMBIA 


per town for a Hollywood produced, 
CBS-caliber, program. (This is the 
average prorated cost for time and tal- 
ent as applied to 3000 Western cities in 


the CBS primary service area. ) 
@ Coast-to-Coast at the flip of a switch 


Once radio has proved it’s your best way 
to more and cheaper sales in the West, 
it’s simple to extend these results 
throughout the nation. A flip of a 
switch and your successful campaign 


goes coast-to-coast on CBS! 
e@ Hunting for program ideas? 


Your test will be easier, more produc- 
tive, if you use one of CBS’, ready built 
audience-tested, shows. We have six 
audience-tested programs on the air 
right now. They represent almost every 
type of radio program. Write or wire 
us—or your nearest Radio Sales office 


—for complete details and costs. 


— WITH REGIONAL NET- 
WORK BROADCASTING 


NETWORK 


A Division of the Columbia Broadcasting System * Columbia Square, 


Los Angeles— Palace Hotel, San Francisco— Represented by, Radio Sales 
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with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Charlotte 


“There Isn’t Any Reason for It— 
It’s Just Our Policy!” 


\dvertising and marketing seem to be full of stand-patters who 


“know” a lot of things that simply aren't true. 


BY 


OU’LL recall that gag that 

George M. Cohan used to pull 

so well in “Ah, Wilderness!” 

to the effect that “I can’t eat 

bluefish because there's a certain oil in 

it, etc.” For years his wife had been 

feeding him bluefish. But, because of 

his conviction, she’d been telling him 

that it was something else—trout or 
perch or lamb chops. 

Mr. Cohan worked it up beautifully. 
The guest would be sitting there, lis- 
tening, unable to say a word in re- 
buttal, for who knows offhand what 
oils lubricate a bluefish’s crankcase ? 
Mama would be all ears, but quiet at 
the end of the table. And Papa would 
expound his theory with the dogmatic 
conviction of an artillery second lieu- 
tenant. 

Then, in the last act, as you'd ex- 
pect, Papa suddenly, through a titter- 
ing youngster, learns that all these 
years he’s been screwy. He's intensely 
embarrassed and the audience is de- 


lighted. 


“Experience Has Taught Us—” 

But that’s the stage, not real life. 
In the latter, there is no last act. Papa 
just continues to expound and ex- 
pound. 

I solicited a little agency on the 
north side, recently, for some kid- 
bubble-gum copy for our Delta Dis- 
patch. They responded. They should 
have, for we do have a marvelous mar- 
ket, a sweet sheet and a stunning story, 
if 1 do say so myself—as who should. 

The order came through. We in- 
serted and mailed our first tear page. 
Then came the explosion. The tele- 
phone gave an angry ring. My ear 
carbonized. “Cancel our order!” 
“But “Tf that’s all you care 
about our copy, we're through!” 

But " “The only paper in the 
entire state that cared so little!” 
‘But " “You can’t toss us around 
that way, not us!” “But— 
“You'll get our cancellation in the 
morning mail!” 

And we did, all right. They'd 
asked, it seems, for a position beside 
a comic strip. But Harold, out at the 
Dispatch, wasn’t able to accommodate 
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them. Through “years of experience,” 
they'd learned that ‘‘no other position 
can produce results’ and since we 
“seemed unwilling to cooperate,” 
crack! 

I sat there staring at the thing. I 
had no argument. After all, they had 
the “years of experience,’ not me. I 
really felt rather guilty about having 
taken their cash and tossed it down 
the sewer. For some minutes, I even 
went so far as to consider the idea of 
going straight, leaving the newspaper 
rep. field entirely and getting into 
something legitimate. 

Then the phone rang. This was the 
agent again. “Dja get my cancella- 
tion?’ “Uh, huh.” ‘Return it to 
me.” “What?” “Yes, ignore it; com- 
plete the order.” ‘Hoopla, hooray!- 
but how come?” ‘The client just sent 
over a tabulation of coupon returns 
and the Dispatch is number one!” 

Oils from bluefish or inquiries from 
comic strips—don’t they all stem from 
the same brand of silliness? One day, 
from “years of experience,” the guy 
“knows,” positively, that we're not 
going to produce any coupons at all. 
Then, the very next, he’s telling me 
that we've outpulled 20 other papers 
that put him exactly where he asked 
to be! Isn’t that amazing? 

We've got a southern city that’s a 
beauty—lots of dollars, heavy spend- 
ing, sailors, soldiers, tourists, retail 
sales that are staggering (well, any- 


how, they stagger me). I've been 
urging a certain cigar outfit to give us 
a try. They listen, politely, then they 
explain, “But, Brassie, you don’t know 
this cigar business. Ours is a five-cent 
cigar and that market is too cheap, 
Thousands of little local cigar wrap. 
pers down there are putting out 
cheroots in bundles. They undersell 
us so violently that there’s no market 
left for us. From our ‘years of ex- 
perience, we've learned——” (from 
there on, the chorus is pretty much the 
same). 

Well, there’s also a second nickel 
cigar maker in town. He’s a little guy 
who hasn't had “years of experience.” 
So when I painted a picture of this 
place to him, he replied, dumb bird 
that he is, ‘Sounds good to me, here’s 
300 bucks, give it the works.” 

I did. Then I called back on him 
a few days ago. When I asked, 
“How’s she going down there?” he 
replied, ‘Swell, swell; distribution’s 
up, sales are grand—here’s another 
100 bucks!” 

It hurts my conscience to keep on 
fleecing the poor guy. I know that 
he can't possibly make money down 
there because the big-shots at the big 
place with the “years of experience” 
gave me the inside dope. But why 
should I set the dummy straight? Let 
him go on in his folly (and become 
a millionaire doing it). 


But “Morons” Make Money 


I asked a good-sized tea outfit last 
month, why they’re not in Theta. 
They replied, condescendingly, as a 
butler instructing a new house-boy, 
‘Theta is not a ‘tea’ market; the basic 
racial backgrounds of its peoples give 
other beverages such natural advan- 
tages that we cannot profitably promote 
our product.” 

They, too, have a dumb, little com- 
petitor, a bird who hardly knows his 
teaball from a hole in the ground. 
This little guy’s been running copy in 
Theta now for a couple of years. So 
I called on him a few days later and 
asked him (cautiously) about this 
“racial background” angle. 

“Oh, dose Theta pipple, dere fine, 
dere okay. Dere goot lively wires, 
goot Amayricans. De _ granpopps, 
maybe, are some foreign. But since 
1921, immigration is not at all, so-oh, 
by Papa and by Mama it iss all goot 
Amayricans.”’ 

“How are your sales out there?” 

“Dey are gorgeous, de best of any- 
where.” 

“That's swell. 
plain that?” 

“It iss between uss gurrells?” 

“Between us girls!” 

“I have there no competition !”’ 


But how do you ex 
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Most of the store-door-delivery-service fleets started as Leo A. Dick’s 
truck and a lot of hope. 


with one 


A SM Reporter Takes a Jaunt 
with a Typical Wagon Jobber 


The salesman who delivers frequently, collects as he goes, and 


operates independently is giving the old-line wholesaler some 


tough competition. 


BY 


IXTY THOUSAND wagon job- 
bers move out with the dawn 
each day, five days every week, 

_ to perform a function in mer- 
chandising that has grown amazingly 
in the United States in the last dozen 
years. It has been an evolution. Many 
know them as store-door-service dis- 
tributors. They serve some 375,000 
food stores of various types; they make 
their stops, many of them, at our 17,- 
000 hotels, countless restaurants, tav- 
erns, roadside stands and hamburger 
joints. They reach into hospitals and 
institutions and drink stands. 

It has been estimated that these 
wagon jobbers, carrying foods to the 
nation, drive 30,000,000 miles each 
week and that they make, roughly 
12,000,000 stops. The term, “wagon 
jobber,” is a hang-over from the horse- 
and-buggy days. Literally, wagons have 
vanished. The wagon jobber today, as 
a rule, drives a light motor truck. 

In the main the wagon jobber is a 
small business man. He owns his own 
truck, he has started out from scratch, 
developing and building his own route 
and his stock of goods is shipped to 
him direct from two or three or a 
dozen manufacturers, large and small, 
on some sort of credit plan. He may 
store his goods in a warehouse, or, 
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This story tells exactly how he operates. 


B. COLBY 


very likely, in the basement of his 
house or in his garage. He returns 
home after his day's work is done, has 
supper, smokes his pipe, and loads his 
truck for the day to come. 

Generally he is a man who has trav- 
eled for years as a salesman for some 
food manufacturer or some chain store 
group. He is likely to be middle-aged, 
to have a wife and some children. 
Weary of the endless weeks on the 
road and long periods of time away 
from home, he has solved his problem 
by building his own business, living 
somewhere near the center of his terri- 
tory, and arranging matters so that he 
can get home each night. 

Occasionally, if he is ambitious, he 
adds a truck every now and then, hires 
a driver as trade develops, and in time 
becomes a fleet operator. On such ex- 
pansion he usually turns over to his 
employe a slice of the business he has 
worked up and requires him to extend 
his territory beyond his old field. He 
will then push his own _ territory 
off in another direction. His paid 
driver, or, maybe a partner he has 
taken in, will operate much as he has, 
having the same home life. 

While wagon jobbing, as it is 
known today, has developed with the 
automobile and the hard road, and is 


strictly modern in its mechanics, the 
idea itself is very old. There were 
wagon distributors even in colonial 
days. The ancients, packing goods on 
the backs of donkeys and camels, were 
distant kinsmen. Trains of covered 
wagons did a somewhat similar job 
in the West in the early days. 

Quick store - door - delivery - service, 
with calls so often that highly per. 
ishable goods can be kept fresh on 
store shelves, is something that has at- 
tained its zenith only in modern Amer- 
ica. It has, in large measure, made 
possible the rise of the new frozen 
food industry; distribution of cheese 
and butter and candy has been im. 
portantly affected by it. It is also 
changing manufacturing methods be- 
cause it is giving hundreds of small, 
local, food producers the toe-hold that 
enables them to compete with the big 
fellow who formerly had about all of 
the trade. 

The waggon jobber is also making 
it tougher for big wholesale grocery 
houses and, often, he is playing hob 
with the oldtime salesman who made 
his territory every month or two tak- 
ing orders for quantity delivery. He 
is getting into the hair of these be- 
cause of the manner in which he 
works. He’s setting a pace which the 
other fellow is finding it increasingly 
difficult to follow. 


Just Like Rabbits 


Individually the wagon jobber may 
not cut such a wide swath, but when 
you stop to think that there are 60,000 
of him, and that his number is grow- 
ing, it begins to mean something im- 
portant to the old-established food 
business. SM, wanting to know more 
about the workings of this business, 
detailed a staff writer to travel for a 
day with a typical store-door-service 
man. 

He was found in the person of Emil 
W. Neuenfeld, of Elgin, Ill., who 
started out a couple of years ago driv- 
ing out of Berwyn, a Chicago suburb. 
We'll call him Emil in this narration 
because that’s what all his customers 
call him and he’s that sort of guy, any- 
way. As the writer rode with him up 
and down the Fox River valley he got 
Emil’s story in fragments sandwiched 
in between calls. 

Before World War I he was a press- 
man in a Chicago printing house. He 
volunteered three days after the wat 
started and did his trick over there. 
Coming back, he wanted the outdoor 
life. He became a salesman. He 
married. For years he sold Best Foods, 
Mars candies. He did his bit spread- 
ing Sara-Lee sandwich spread through- 
cut the land. He had a few other jobs. 
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Rumania last year produced 46,000,000 barrels 
of oil. The Netherland West Indies’ production reached 
57,000,000 barrels. And nations stand ready to sacri- 
fice thousands of men and millions of dollars to pro- 
tect or destroy these resources. For today is indeed the 
day of motorized warfare . .. a period when gasoline 
and oil has supplanted the sharpened bayonet and the 
long range gun as the most vital implement of war. 


Oklahoma’s place in America’s defense program 
stands out in bold relief in the face of the above figures. 


Are You Taking Full Advantage of the Stable Markets in These Days of “Defense Orders”? 


AMERICA'S GIBRALTAR 


DECEMBER 15. 1940 
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HAS IT IN ABUNDANCE 


For last year Oklahoma produced slightly more than 
156,000,000 barrels of oil, valued at $159,000,000. 
The Oklahoma City pool alone was responsible for 
49,000,000 barrels .. . more than the total output of 
Rumania and nearly the Netherland Indies’ yield. 


All of this makes Oklahoma one of the truly key 
states in America’s defense program. It puts Oklahoma 
City in the direct spotlight among cities which will 


benefit from defense activity, a city from which adver- 
tisers can expect above normal returns during the year. 
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Often he'd drive 1,000 or more 
miles a week. He'd be gone weeks at a 
time. Sometimes Mrs. Neuenfeld 
would travel with him, especialy if it 
was in the Summer and he was mak- 
ing ‘good’ territory. By good he 
means scenic or historical or otherwise 
interesting country. They both wearied 
of it in the end. 


Starting from Scratch 


Being a typical salesman he had 
come into middle life with unsatisfac- 
tory savings. Come easy, go easy. 
Then he got the idea of a home. He'd 
come head-on into a lay-off. Lining up 
two or three promising items he tossed 
them into the back of his car and set 
out. It was tough going “for a time, 
but he stuck with it. After a few 
weeks he got over into the black and 
has stayed there ever since. 

In a little time he had a second- 
hand Diamond-T truck and a little 
later a Dodge which he still operates. 
He tried the Chicago area and the 
country towns to the west of Chicago. 
He went as far west as Belvidere, 
Rockford and Rochelle. He found less 
competition in the country towns and 
moved his center of operations to 
Elgin. He found a house with a big 
basement. The basement is his ware- 
house and he drives his truck right 
into it nights. 

He carries about a dozen items—a 
line of French dressings, tinned chop 
suey and beef, horse radish, Melba 
toast, packaged noodles and spaghetti, 
etc. They are not nationally advertised 
brands. Mostly they are put up by 
small, local packers. We got away 
bright and early. All day long the 
writer followed him like a shadow. 
Procedure was pretty much routine. 

Emil would stop near the store, not 
directly in front. 

“Out front’s for the store’s custom- 
ers,” he explained. “Don’t want to 
block ’em.” 

‘Mornin’, Joe.” 

Mornin’, Emil.”’ 

They'd smile, pass a word or two 
of friendly banter. There'd be no sales 
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talk. Emil would go behind the coun- 
ter or walk about among the island 
displays. After a careful check among 
his own items he'd go to his truck. Re- 
turning he would bring in the needed 
goods. If a bottle of horse radish was 
becoming discolored he'd make a 
pick-up and substitute a fresh one. 
His Melba toast comes in a variety 
of flavors; made of different basic 
breads. He’d balance the displays. His 
French dressings likewise. As he 
brought in new goods he’d place them 
at the back of the shelf, bringing the 
goods left over from his last trip to 
the front. He paused to see that each 
of his items, on display in different 
parts of the store, was properly ar- 
ranged. If it had been shoved behind 
some other item he'd bring it out. 


Selling Depends on Service 


He was as solicitous over each prod- 
uct as a hen with one chicken. All 
the time he was doing this the store- 
keeper and his clerks were as unmind- 
ful of what he was doing as though 
he wasn’t there. When he got through 
he’d make out a bill. Usually he'd 
ask a clerk to check the items he de- 
livered. Then he'd often, but not 
always, produce some new item. He'd 
show it to the buyer with a few re- 
marks and: 

“This ought to sell here. What do 
you think?” 

If the buyer agreed it might sell, 
he'd say: 

“I'll drop a trial order. If it doesn’t 
go I'll pick it up.” 

It was all cash business. 

As we drove from one store to an- 
other he’d explain: 

“The whole foundation of this type 
of selling rests on the service we give. 
I must never overload the buyer: 
never stick him with an order. In 
certain little things, which give satis- 
faction and save the grocer from 
losses. I've got the big wholesale gro- 
cery house whipped. The salesman 
for the big grocery house, taking 
orders for future delivery, can’t pick 
up a bottle of horse radish that is get- 


ting off color. He can’t pick up a half 
dozen packages of noodles and substi- 
tute spaghetti if the noodles aren't 
selling and the spaghetti is. If the 
grocer wants a couple of bottles of 
Roquefort dressing today he hasn't got 
them with him. If a label is discol- 
ored he can’t substitute a fresh can or 
bottle. I can. 


Mutual Interest Aids Sales 


“I do things like that a dozen times 
a day. Dealers appreciate it. They get 
used to seeing me come in every few 
days. When one of my items catches 
on it is just repeat business. I de- 
mand very little of their time. They 
can go right on taking care of cus- 
tomers. I’m always combing the field 
for new items that will sell. If they 
don’t sell, I don’t bother with them. 
Sometimes I take on a dead item, but 
it doesn’t take me long to throw it 
out. 

“The dealers know that my interest 
and their interest are the same. They 
must sell or I can’t sell ’em. We get 
to be pretty good friends. 

“So many items are offered to me 
that I can pick and choose. Wagon 
jobbers usually specialize. Some make 
their routes two or three times a week, 
carrying goods that are quickly perish- 
able. Others cover more territory and 
call less often. I’m that type. Some 
of my trips I repeat not oftener than 
once in three or four weeks. Some | 
make oftener. It’s all routine, and I 
carry the whole picture in my head. 

“If a dealer runs out of an item he 
‘phones my home. My wife takes the 
order and I usually manage to drop 
by with the goods in a day or two. 
Usually, however, I plan to give them 
just about enough to carry them from 
trip to trip. That helps to keep their 
inventory low, which is important to- 
day.” 

Just a few simple things, each small 
in itself, but that is the basic idea that 
has built up 60,000 wagon jobbers in 
this country in a dozen years or so and 
is changing the whole face of the 
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Joe Graf's “wagon jobber” fleet today covers Long Island like the dew. Twelve years ago he started out with one truck. 
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World's Biggest 
Sales Manager’ 


a ‘| Four things every sales manager 


wants -to give his salesmen to 


get sales leadership in any field 
-information about the product they sell 


—information about customers’ prob- 


lems the product can solve 


—sales instructions and _ inspirational 


bulletins 


—record forms and reports to keep man- 


agement informed and salesmen on 


their toes. 
These are four things the Mimeograph du- 
plicator is accomplishing for sales man- 
agers in companies all over the country. 

With these great sales machines, sales 
managers are directing the selling effort of 
their men more effectively and more eco- 
nomically. And the versatility of the 
Mimeograph duplicator actually permits 
greater freedom of expression . . . makes it 
easier for you to make selling ideas register 
with the men in the field. 

Find out what the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator can do when you put it to work in 
your department. For complete details, 
telephone the Mimeograph distributor in 
your locality, or write A. B. Dick Com- 


pany, Chicago. 


New portfolio of sound, prac- 


FRE 


selling. Clip and mail the coupon today 


tical ideas for more effective 


for a free copy of Manufacturing Profits. 


SALES PROMOTION IDEA. Many lead- 
ing companies are now using Mimeograph 
lie-impressed stencils and ad-insets to get 
featured in broadsides and 


sk the Mimeograph dis- 


hele products 
handbills of dealers. A 
and have him demon- 
9)? 


tributor for details 


strate the new Mimeograph duplicator 


shown here) at the same time. 
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/ e A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. M-1240 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send me a free copy of Manufacturing 
Profits. 
Name 
MIMEOG RAPH IS THE TRADE MARK OF B. DICK COMPANY, PIE. « 6s none serenvssacswereets 
REGISTERED IN THE U. S. PATENT OFFICE State 
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“Why don’t you give that to Daddy for Christmas?” 
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grocery business. Too, it 
seems to be about the only chance the 
small manufacturer has to get wide 
distribution. 

The local packer, starting in a small 
way, can get a few individual wagon 
drivers to handle his goods. As they 
catch on, he can add more wagon men. 
There’s no limit to it. If the item ts 
hot enough, in time he can have thou- 
sands of them distributing his goods. 
The important thing is that each item 
must prove itself. 

If from this you get the idea that 
the wagon jobbers distribute only non- 
advertised goods, or those of small 
manufacturers, please change your no- 
tion. They buy, to re-sell, many na- 
tionally advertised products. Armour, 
Swift and the other big packers supply 


wholesale 


them. Hormel leans heavily upon 
them. They've carried thousands of 
tons of Kraft cheese and Borden’s 
cheese. Best Foods products, too. 
Potato chips are almost all sold 


through wagon jobbers. Many large 
manufacturers and many large distrib- 
utors, who have highly developed dis- 
tributing services of their own, find 
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that here and there or in whole areas, 
the wagon jobber can perform a real 
service. Often it is supplementary, but 
it is welcome. 

The wagon jobbers have an associa- 
tion of their own: The National Food 
Distributors’ Association. Emmet J. 
Martin is secretary and headquarters 
are in Chicago. Some of the members 
have incorporated and run a consider- 
able number of trucks with paid driver- 
salesmen. Mostly they all started with 
one truck. In the evolution of the 
business these are competing now in 
many cases with the little fellow who 
owns his truck and his business. 

Through the association some manu- 
facturers have been able to step into 
nation-wide distribution almost over- 
night. Featured items by the group as 
a whole include a wide range of 
products. 

The association holds a convention 
each year. At the 1940 convention 
last Fall in Chicago there were exhib- 
ited hundreds of varieties of products 

-mayonnaise, salad dressings, butter, 
margarine, ready desserts, beverages, 
cheese, pickles, pretzels, potato chips, 


cookies, crackers, condiments and 
frosted foods. 

Cheeses from France, Holland and 
Italy are about out of the market now 
because of the British blockade. Amer. 
ican versions of Edam and Gouda and 
other cheeses, which look and taste 
very like the originals, are coming 
onto the market. A blue cheese which 
is a fair imitation of Danish Blue, has 
just made its bow. The manufacturer, 
using caves in western Illinois, em. 


ploys the same culture, Pencillium 


Roquefort?, which is used in the orig- 
inal Roquefort cheese of France. Cow's 
milk, however, takes the place of 
sheep's milk. 


Production Is Headache 


Oscar Rhode, of Nauvoo, the manu- 
facturer, through the wagon jobber 
finds that his main problem is produc- 
tion. Little & Co., whose remarkable 
story of merchandising dehydrated 
parsley flakes was told recently (SM, 
Aug. 15, 1940) has developed na- 
tional distribution quickly through 
wagon jobbers. Little now is produc- 
ing also onion and mint flakes. The 
wagon jobber keeps these three items 
in balance in the display carton in pro- 
portion to local demand. 

The store-door-service-distributor is, 
in effect, a traveling warehouse on spe- 
cially designed motor equipment. 
Making these specialized bodies has 
become something of an industry in it- 
self. For the more perishable items the 
truck is often equipped with mechan- 
ical refrigeration. This would apply 
especially to the new frozen foods and 
also to cheese, mayonnaise, butter, 
margarine and goods of that general 
type. It is one of the wagon driver's 
strongest sales points that his goods 
are fresh, and that the turnover is fre- 
quent. 

“I've opened up a lot of accounts,” 
said Emil Neuenfeld, ‘with a simple 
little trick that the wholesale grocery 
salesman can’t use half so well. It 
has worked with my bottled boneless 
chicken and turkey, my beef dinner 
and my French dressings and other 
items. When I want to get one of 
these items in a store I simply hand a 
bottle or can to the owner and say, 
‘Here’s something I think is especially 
good. Take it home and try it. Next 
time I come in I'd like to know what 
you think of it.’ That's all I tell him 
—nothing more. 

“The chances are, when I call back 
a few days later, he'll say, ‘That stuf 
was pretty good. Drop off a dozen 
cans. I'll see how it goes.’ Another 
thing that gives me an advantage 1s 
that, because I’m calling all the time, 
I get to know the salesmen and they 
get to know me. Those boys and girls 
can help a lot in selling my goods. 
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PHILIP SALISBURY, Executive Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


This publication originates a variety of sales, adver- 


tising and marketing studies. Its Annual Survey of 
Buying Power, released each April, is one of the most 
widely accepted and quoted market information sources 
in America. 


// 

C) f the many half-truths which gum 
up the gears of the sales and advertis- 
ing machine none is more dangerous 
than 'Markets Are People.’ 

Peope may have been created 
equal, but they are by no means equal 
today— in purchasing power or in 
accessibility. 

For example, the Newark city-zone 
area in its 157 square miles has a mil- 
lion peop'e and stores which sell more 
than $300,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise every year. 

“Let's assume that a sales executive 


wants to get the same volume of sales 
in many of the other markets of Amer- 
ica. He would have to expose his 
product, through salesmen and adver- 
tising, over some very large, complex 
areas . . . a four-state Far Western 
package of 350,000 square miles, as 
one example. 

Sales are important—but more im- 
portant are sales witha profit. Compact, 
high-buying-power, accessible areas are 
profit areas. There one can sell selec- 
tively, there one can make sales and 
advertising dollars go the farthest." 


In the Newark A. B. C. City Zone referred to by 
Mr. Salisbury, The Newark News delivers 7-out-of-10- 


% family coverage . 


more than ANY other paper, p 


more weekdays than all New York papers combined, 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., General Advertising Representatives 


New York * Chicago 7 
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San Francisco e 


Los Angeles + Detroit 


NEW JERSEY 
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i percentage packs a punch! 


You can hammer home your message to 4 out 
of 5 of your Iowa hardware dealers—(85.7%**) in 
America’s 7th market—and at the same time in- 
fluence 4 out of 5 consumers in that same market. 


And you can nail down the rich Iowa urban 
market through ONE newspaper . . . The Des 


Moines Sunday Register . . . at the LOWEST 
MILLINE RATE IN IOWA. 


The 4°“ Register and Tribune 


--yoapamnnaged .433 Sunday—Milline $1.66 311,768 Daily—Milline $1.60 
Write for new survey booklet “The Influence of Your lowa Advertising’ 
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Planned by. Philip Salisbury, 
p | [ | | [; R A p H . Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


WHEN ARE PEOPLE MOST LIKELY TO BE AWAY FROM HOME? 


Tens of thousands of telephone calls to representative homes in Chicago and its suburbs in the Spring of 1940 
reveal that the largest number of people apparently are away from home (they do not answer telephone) on Sunday 
evenings, and during the daytime on Monday. Evening calls were made from 6:00 to 10:30; daytime calls between 

7:30 and 2:45 weekdays, and 1:15 to 2:15 on Sundays. 


PERCENT OF FAMILIES NOT AT HOME 
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OUT OF oo DIALINGS IF YOU CALL 100 RESIDENCE PHONES 


=m Oe 


7 PHONES WILL BE DISCONNECTED 


=O 


7 PHONES WILL GIVE A BUSY SIGNAL 


at. 


2 FAMILIES WILL ANSWER BUT REFUSE TO TALK BUSINESS WITH A STRANGER 


16 Aa: WILL NOT BE AT HOME 
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An analysis of nearly fifty thousand evening 
(6:00 to 10:30) dialings of phones listed for 
typical Chicago and suburban families shows that 
your chances of talking are about as follows: 
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This is an Advertisement (AVGHKAPH) OY MUDLHKN WAGAZINES 


WOMEN’S CIGARETTE PREFERENCES 
VARY BY INCOME STRATA 


WOMEN IN THE LOWER INCOME BRACKETS SHOW A PREFERENCE FOR BRAND “A” 
WHILE THOSE OF HIGHER INCOME PREFER BRAND “B”. 
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a — It is generally known that women have differe, 
Z tastes in cigarette smoking than men, but almc 221 
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Z G Z unknown is the fact that there is a radical dj 
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‘MIDDLE CLASS’’* FAMILIES MODERN MAGAZINES 
SPEND MORE FOR TOBACCO AGAIN FIRST 


‘Middle Class'’—Wage Earner & Clerical Worker Families 


igi IN THE GROUP FIELD 
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Modern Magazines, for the fourth consecutive yé eo 


A consumer study made in Atlanta proves that in 
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have ranked first in advertising linage in the 9" 
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every available income group the “Middle Class” field. (Modern Screen, Screen Romances, Mod 


i lerical 
family (wage earner and the clerical worker) spends Tantus) 189 Madison Acosta: Paw Yor. 
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more money for tobacco than the business and pro- 


fessional family. Modern Magazines concentrate 


ADGRAPH. © 
among these profitable “Middle Class” families. (Advertisement) MODERN MAGA/! 


FAMILY GAINS RUN AHEAD OF POPULATION CHANGE 


In the year 1890 the U.S.A. had 62,600,000 people and 12,690,000 families. Taking 
that year as the base, 100, we find that families. have increased far more rapidly than 
people. Fifty years ago the average family was made up of 4.93 persons; today it is 3.80 

1890 = 100 
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. TODAY THERE ARE 131.4 MILLION PEOPLE AND 34.8 MILLION FAMILIES 
PiICTOGRAPH By 
Seles Managimtrl 
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_ So LALLA LEELA ARLE L LIOR DA 
SUPERS BOOST A & P VOLUME 


After an alarming slump traceable to NRA codes, followed by development of supers 
by competitors, A & P seems to be back on the track again and going strong. 


SALES VOLUME IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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OVER A TEN-YEAR PERIOD. THE NUMBER OF STORES HAS BEEN REDUCED APPROXIMATELY ONE-HALF 
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MCALLS MAGAZINE 


PURCHASES 
BY WOMEN AT 
NEWSSTANDS 
OF FALL ISSUES OF 


MicCALL’S 
ARE EXCEEDING 


1,500,000 


COPIES* 


* Estimated newsstand: 
Total circulation in 
excess of 3,100,000 


MontTH in and month out for nearly six 
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“CALL’S 


230 PARK AVENUENE\ 


has made the subjects of high feminine it War 


years, McCall’s Reader Research investiga- terest more EXCITING to women. Fictiofand a 
tors have been visiting with women in their is exciting in McCall’s. Food is exciting} Magaz 
homes to find what interests women and why. Beauty, Fashion, and Home-Making—*} §uesti 
Based on this first-hand knowledge, McCall’s —_ are exciting to women . . . in McCALL) contin 
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JINEW YORK, N. Y. 


and answers her own question, ‘‘Which | women’s own magazine preference as their 
/Magazine shall | buy?’’ she answers the _ best buying guide is evidenced by the gain— 


I czng 10 WOMEN 


MORE 
WOMEN BUY 
EACH ISSUE OF 

- McCALL’S 
‘AT NEWSSTANDS THAN 
BUY ANY ISSUE OF ANY 


OTHER MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED 


Wuen a woman steps up to a newsstand — creasing number of advertisers recognize 


‘question that the thoughtful advertiser is on top of a gain—in advertising lineage reg- 
Continually asking himself. That an in- istered by McCall’s in the past two years. 
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MAINE FARMERS FIND THAT ADVERTISING PAYS 


Three years ago Maine's potato growers embarked upon a consistent advertising 
and merchandising program. At an advertising cost of only one-third of a cent 
for each dollar of income, the farmer received, using the 1937 - 1938 season as 100: 
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100 167 134 227 168 
PRICE PER BARREL INCOME TO GROWER PRICE PER BARREL INCOME TO GROWER PRICE PER BARREL INCOME TO GROWER 


1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 
SEASON SEASON SEASON 
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LITTLE TIRE COMPANIES DOING OKAY 


Last year the five largest tire and rubber companies - as compared with the next five - 
had sales 16 times as great, but net income after all charges only 9 times as great. 
The little fellows earned 8.5% on their sales volume, the big boys 5.0% 
in THE BIG FIVE THE LITTLE FIVE 


' NET INCOME # OF SALES NET INCOME # OF SALES 
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Total 1939 sales, in millions of dollars: 721 for the big five and 36 for the little five. 
What's the answer to the profit showing? Is small business more efficient? 
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How to invest $190 
...and get ‘140 back each week 


ANOTHER SATURDAY SUCCESS STORY 


Here’s how, by test. The blanket coverage of WBBM not 
only reaches, but snfluences, ten million listeners in five states. 
Converts listeners into buyers... right from the first broad- 
cast. Can we send you more information about the selling 
WBBM has done? And the selling WBBM can do for you! 


50,000 WATTS & CHICAGO 


Owned and operated by Columbia Broadcasting System OS ee 
: & 

Represented by RADIO SALES: New York, Detroit, eseceeee 

St. Louis, Charlotte, San Francisco, Los Angeles % ’ 
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WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS DO FOR WOMEN 


In October eight New York City newspapers carried 428,000 lines of editorial material designed 
to give service to women readers. Weekday morning papers carried 247 of this volume, 
weekday evening papers 47%, and Sunday papers 29%. By classifications the material was divided: 


5.5% | 6.1% 8.7% 15.7% 20.5% 42.0% 
CHILDREN'S! BEAUTY HOME FOOD FASHIONS 
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PICTOGRAPH BY Source: Editorial Analysis Bureau of 
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| TEN YEARS OF COMMERCIAL FLYING 


As compared with ten years ago the airlines are carrying five times as many passengers and are flying eleven 
times as many passenger miles - but with fewer planes. Today's ships are larger, more efficient, roll up 
twenty times more passenger miles during a year. Air express poundage is forty times greater than in 1930. 
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In the early days of commercial flying the factors of fear and cost combined to keep 
the length of the trip down. Gradually the trip length increased, but starting in 1937 
passengers began using planes more for short jumps, and that trend is continuing. 
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Some Comments 
on the Pictographs 
In this Issue 


The opening Pictograph, “When 
Are People Most Likely to Be Away 
from Home?’’ would seem to have a 
wide application in marketing work, 
since the findings affect the many 
companies which either sell directly 
to home owners or which conduct re- 
search activities either through personal 
interviews or telephone calls. Don't 
ask us why the results show steady pro- 
gression from Monday through Sunday 
in the number of people away from 
home during the evening while the 
progression is just as regular in the 
other direction during the daytime. 

For a number of years, as shown by 
the Pictograph “Family Gains Run 
Ahead of Population Change,” the 
average size of the American family 
has been getting smaller. Consequently 
it isn’t altogether a surprise that the 
1940 census shows a 7% gain in popu- 
lation, but a 16% gain in number of 
families. Since to the great majority 
of marketers the family is the con- 
suming unit, this should be a signifi- 
cant Pictograph. . . . In the Picto- 
‘ graph on the dollar sales of Atlantic & 
Pacific, we have not attempted to show 
the precise point at which the intro- 
duction of their own super markets 

roduced a shot in the arm for sales, 
pat it is obvious to anyone at all fa- 
miliar with the company’s operations 
that the supers are correcting the de- 
clining sales volume of the company. 

Critics of advertising often make 
the charge that the advertising bill is 
loaded on the consumer, with no cor- 
responding gain for the producer. But 
the Pictograph “Maine Farmers Find 
That Advertising Pays’’ disproves the 
claim, and similar proof is available 
from many other farm cooperatives. 

. . Another claim which has become 
almost a part of the American credo 
is that little companies haven’t much 
chance nowadays against their Goliath 
competitors. Perhaps not—but how 
do you explain the startling success of 
the small tire companies as against the 
big ones? 

Almost all of us are generally 
familiar with the astounding growth 
of the commercial airlines and the 
greater efficiency achieved in plane 
Operations. Consequently the Picto- 
graph at the right, “Ten Years of 
Commercial Flying,” may be less star- 
tling than the one at the left which 
shows such a steady decline starting 
in 1938 in the miles per trip flown by 
the average passenger. 
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Because the five com- 
munities within the 3!/,- 
mile radius of its A.B.C. 
City Zone have a com- 
bined population of more 
than 115,000, Troy ranks 
with the "big time" as a 
major market. 

No juggling of rates and coverages are neces- 
sary to determine how you'll sell Troy, for The 
Record Newspapers (the city's sole dailies,) hit it 
"right on the nose," reaching nearly 9 out of 10 
of ALL City Zone homes. 

This single-medium coverage at only |2c per 
line makes Troy New York State's lowest cost 
major market. 


35,847 Copies Daily 
Sept., 1940, A.B.C. Publisher's Statement 


THE \ THE TROY RECORD 


RECORD 
4 


newsparers |THE TIMES RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO 


J A VIGER ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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As told to Elsa Gidlow 


BY CHARLES E. BARTEAU 
Barteau Personal Analysis Service, 
San ‘Francisco 


In this portion of Mr. Bar- 
teau’s discussion of the use 


of personality ratings as 


tools for the sales director. 


two more case histories 


are presented those of a 


junior executive in the sales 
department, and a sales su- 
pervisor. Please refer to the 
previous article for a com- 
plete understanding of this 


material. 


N Part I* of this article we dis- 

cussed the use of a personality 

rating chart as an aid to the sales 

executive in recognizing latent 
talent in his own organization, in help- 
ing to develop the sales employe, in 
guiding “problem employes,’’ and in 
spotting men for advancement to 
executive positions. 

The method of plotting personality 
rating charts was explained in some 
detail, and one case history—that of 
“John B.—Case A,” a salesman with 
a good record of production, but one 
whose greatest weakness was his in- 
ability to work with others—was pre- 
sented, together with his profile chart. 

In this article we shall discuss two 
more case histories. The first: 

Case B: Peter Y. was a junior exec- 
utive in a sales capacity in a financial 
institution; age 42. Although he had 
been employed in the institution for 
12 years, and was looked upon as a 
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1940 
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Figure IV: Profile of a junior executive 

who was able, through study of his liabil- 

ity trait, to enhance his chances for 

advancement. Charts appearing with this 

article are copyrighted by Charles E. 

Barteau and used here with his permis- 
sion. 
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Sales Talent: How Personality Ratings 
Can Help to Spot and Develop It 


man from whom advancement might 
be expected, he had achieved only a 
minor executive position. 

Peter Y. was rated by five superiors 
and five associates, the latter of ap- 
proximately equal rank with himself. 
The usual self-rating was also re- 


quired. To conserve space, only the 


Profile of the ratings (Fig. IV.) is 
shown in this case. By referring to this 
Profile it will be observed that there 
was a close general agreement between 
the two groups of raters. A good fac- 
tor with respect to the probability of 
improvement is that Peter Y. appraised 
himself very accurately on many traits. 


Name: CASE B - Junior Executive in 


Employed by: Pinancial Institution 


PROFILE OF AVERAGE SCORES FROM THE SUMMARY OF RATINGS OF 


wkeocexxx Sales Capacity 


(5 associates of equal rank 
No. of Raters Date 


5 superiors 


Traits Average Scores 


109 83 7 66432 
1. Facial Expression 
< Personal Appearance 
3. Speech 
4 Conversation 

5S. Listening Ability 
6. Punctuality 
Observ.Wkg. Hours 
8 Stead. of Work 

2. Use of Time 

10, Sense of Order 
ll. Work Output 

lz. Quality of Work 


13, Interest-Enthus. 


14. Terchbility 
« ‘ . 
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2), Energy-Endurance 
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31. Procrastination 


S. Spd. Ment. React. 


34. Apprais. Sitns. 
38, Judging People 

36. Powrs. of Obsavn. 
37, Dominance—Submn. 
38. Emotional Contl. 


3, Inmpulsiveness 


40, Naturalness 
41. Bgotism 
4<. Courtesy 


43. Patience . 


46. Will Power 

47, Persistenc: 

43. acc. of Critn. 
49, Initiative 

SO. Aesourcefulness 
51. Ambition 

52. Mixing Ability 
53. Minding Ow Bus. 
S4. Criticising Ota. 
5S. aAecceptg. Respons. 


56. Making Decisions 


5é. General Knowl. 
39. Written Express'n. 


60. Del. Authy. & Wk. 


Traits Average Scores 


"a" us fol "qr 


109676154321 


3. Motor Dexterity 


-_ 


« Knowl. Own Fld. 


semarks: Scores: 
"a" (very unfavorable), 1. 


"a" (very favorable), 10; "b” (favorable, 7; "c” (unfavorable), 4; 


Solid line shows trait scores of rating by self. 
Broken line shows average scores of ratings by superiors. 
Dotted line shows average scores of ratings by associates. 
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He over-rated himself on some traits 
and under-rated himself on others, but 
he agreed fairly closely with the 
majority of his raters on many other 
points. 

This man’s comment, when he had 
completed his self-appraisal, and_be- 
fore he had seen the summary of his 
ratings by others, was that he had 
never before had an opportunity, or a 
device with which to check up on 
himself so comprehensively and, there- 
fore, had never realized how weak he 
was in some important traits, 

It will be noted that the traits on 
which he received a preponderance of 
unfavorable ratings from both rater 
groups were: Use of Time; Impulsive- 
ness; Egotism; Deceitfulness; Mind- 
ing Own Business; Criticizing Others. 
He received five out of ten unfavor- 
able ratings on Open-Mindedness; 
Cooperation ; Consideration for 
Others; Tactfulness: Will Power: 
Resourcefulness; Ambition. On the 
second group of traits mentioned, and 
on several other important traits, he 
received a preponderance of unfavor- 
able ratings from his superiors, 
although not from his associates of 
equal rank. As a rule, ratings by 
superiors are a little more severe than 
those of fellow workers, which, of 
course, is to be expected. On some 
traits, ratings by fellow workers are 
likely to be more accurate than those 
by superiors. 


Ratings Act As Mirror 


Supplied with the means of seeing 
himself objectively, Peter Y. has done 
an outstanding job of building up his 
weak points. He is still working at it. 
About a year after he was rated, the 
superior most interested in his de- 
velopment was able to report that this 
man had effected an astonishing im- 
provement in his personality, with 
consequent chances of advancement in 
his job where formerly he was in a 
rut and threatened with dismissal. 

Case C; Edward G. Sales super- 
visor; age 29; employed as district 
sales supervisor by a large manufac- 
turing firm. This young executive 
was a problem only, or chiefly, with 
respect to his attitude towards his job, 
which led to his work beiny not 
always up to his best potential achieve- 
ment. Edward G. was dissatisfied 
with his position ; felt that his abilities 
were not fully appreciated and that 
his progress and advancement were too 
slow. His opinion of himself and his 
capabilities was high—not in itself a 
dangerous trait unless it results in an 
unrealistic attitude and an unwilling- 
ness to “learn to walk before he 
learns to fly.” 

Edward G, was rated by his two 
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closest superiors, three work associates, 
and one former work associate. Pro- 
file (Fig. V.) only is reproduced in 
this case and as he was rated by only 
two superiors, their scores are averaged 
in with those of the other members of 
his rater group. 

Comparison of the Profile of this 
young man’s self-rating with that of 
the average scores of his raters would 
in itself indicate that egotism was a 
dominant trait. In fact, this proved to 
be his worst trait in the estimates of 
his raters, five out of six of them 
giving him an unfavorable rating on 
this characteristic. On the whole he 


rated well, his average scores falling 
on the unfavorable side of the scale 
in only two other traits: Necessity for 
Supervision, and Delegating Authority 
and Work. However, both of his 
superiors and one associate gave him 
“C” ratings on Speech, Open-Minded- 
ness, Tactfulness, Dominance, Im- 
pulsiveness, Naturalness, Patience, and 
Criticizing Others, in addition to the 
other traits above mentioned. 

In spite of the criticism he received, 
Edward G. was well regarded by both 
superiors and associates. His egotism, 
while high, was not often displayed in 
an objectionable manner. His chief 
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4z, Courtesy 

43, Patience 
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"4" (very unfavorable), 1. 


Aemarks: Scores: “a” (very favorable), 10; "b” (favorable), 7; "c" (unfavorable), 4; 


Solid line shows trait scores of rating by self. 
Broken line shows average scores of ratings by others. 


Figure V: Profile of a sales supervisor 


who learned how, by suppressing an 


exaggerated ego, to “win friends and influence people.” Now he is more of a 
teamworker, less of a “problem child” to his boss. 


trouble, in addition to a somewhat 
exaggerated opinion of himself, was 
that he had never realized what kind 
of impression he made on others—an 
unfortunate failure for one in the 
sales field, and one likely to be a 
barrier to the advancement he con- 
sidered he merited 

His ratings have helped him to tone 
down his egotistical tendencies and to 
improve himself in the other traits on 
which he received criticism. The more 
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realistic attitude that developed as a 
result of the appraisal led to a better 
adjustment to his job. Consequently, 
he is doing better work, has a much 
better attitude to his work, and is de- 
veloping more steadily in the direction 
of the advancement he covets. 

It is men of this type, impatient in 
their ambitions, who, by careful han- 
dling, training, and assistance in self- 
development, can be groomed for 
executive positions by a sales executive 


equipped with the understanding 
requisite to the handling of men, and 
some objective aids to such under- 
standing. 

Here were three good men saved 
for sound futures, two of whom were 
on the verge of being fired from their 
jobs, the third ready to quit of his 
own accord with the likelihood of 
shifting from job to job in the mis- 
taken idea that he was not appreciated. 
It is the duty of the sales manager to 
spot such problem employes, and to 
set them on the right track for their 
own good and the profit of their firm. 
A man with whom such pains are 
taken usually makes a loyal employe, 
one willing to put forth maximum 
effort because he realizes that he is 
being given a chance, placed on his 
mettle, and that he is regarded, not as 
a cog, but as an individual, important 
to the functioning of the organization. 

In using personality rating charts, 
several points should be emphasized. 


No Middleman Here 


Defining the degrees solely in such 
abstract terms as ‘Excellent,’ “Good,” 
“Average,” “Fair,” and “Poor” makes 
the rating scale little more than a 
check list of traits and of little value 
as an instrument of appraisal. It is 
advisable to have four rather than five 
degrees, since the availability of five 
possible scores usually results in the 
careless rater choosing the middle one. 
The important thing is to discover 
whether the ratee is on the favorable 
or on the unfavorable side of the scale 
with respect to a given trait. 

As iarge a number of raters as pos- 
sible should be used, including both 
superiors and associates of equal rank; 
two or three of each is a minimum; 
five of each is most desirable, since 
the larger number of raters helps to 
eliminate or neutralize personal bias. 

The purpose of the personnel rat- 
ing should be to develop the individual 
employe, to aid in adjusting him bet- 
ter to his work, as well as to his fellow 
workers, by giving him a better under- 
standing of himself. The rating in- 
strument, the rating procedure, and 
the follow-up should all be designed 
to achieve this objective as far as it is 
possible to do so. 

Enough data have been collected to 
prove conclusively that this objective 
can be achieved to a gratifying and 
profitable degree. Aptitude and other 
tests are valuable in picking men. 
Personality ratings place the emphasis 
on the development of a man once he 
has been added to the staff. 

Business men, craving simplification, 
often incline to favor the rating of 
employes on only a few dominant 
traits. Experience seems to show that 
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Julia, those men aren’t 


talking about us!” 


“My goodness, Dobbin! Guess I have ears. 
That man distinctly said . . . ‘There’s 
the team to pull our load!’”’ 


“Don’t get into a dither, dear! Didn’t you 
hear the other fellow? ‘Right you are,’ 
he says... ‘WJR and WGAR will haul 
our sales to new highs in the midwest— 
because they really cover the ground!” 


“It’s just plain horse sense!” That’s the way one frank- 
spoken adman put it as he named WJR Detroit and 
WGAR Cleveland for a healthy chunk of his radio spot 
campaign during the coming year. 

Teamed up, these stations cover two of the nation’s 
most prosperous market areas, where there’s nearly 
three-quarter billion dollars spent annually for grocer- 
ies, more than a hundred million for drugs . . . where 
there are more auto owners than in any single state... 
where farmers have a billion dollar 
yearly income, and workers earn the 
highest average wage in the nation. 


Yes, it’s just good old-fashioned 
horse sense to see that your schedules THE GOODWILL STATION 


THE GREAT STATIONS include WJR and WGAR, the Great L/eteottle 
OF THE GREAT LAKES Stations of the Great Lakes! ; 7% 


@ AND FOR REAL 


SALES PULL THE STATION OF THE STARS : THE FRIENDLY STATION 


IN SOUTHERN Zz. ( Hllrn.sba Cor , | ; 
CALIFORNIA > CBS ASSOCIATE STATION x Poe: . 
Winning and Holding Good Will with Clients and Basic Stations...Columbia Broadcasting System 


Listeners Alike Edward Petry & Co., Inc., Nat'l Representatives 
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CENSUS COUNT 
720,000 CONSUMERS 


With substantial gains 
over 1930, the Spokane 
Market today has a total 

population of 720,000— 
enough consumers to con- 
stitute an adequate 


sampling. 


Tilt SPORKANE ARES 


AS A TEST MARK 


LIVING IN A 
DIVERSIFIED REGION 


Communities of varied 
kinds are found here— 
Farming, mining and 
lumbering centers, com- 


munities with important’ 


factories, towns with col- 


leges and universities. 


. NIELSEN 
MARKET 


The Spokane market is 


one of the areas selected 

for official tests by the 

A. C, Nielsen Company. 
Some of the nation’s 
largest and most suceess- 
ful manufacturers use 


Spokane as a test market. 
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Spokane is over 300 miles 

distant frem any other 

city of comparable size. 
Its Inland Empire is 
bounded by four great 
mountain ranges. Test 
may be made without re- 
sults being affected by 
advertising and sales ef- 
forts elsewhere. 
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Dominating influence is” 

secured in the Spokane 
Market by using Spo- 
kane’s two great dailies 
alone. Their combined 
week-day circulation is 
over 120,000. The Sun- 
day Spokesman-Review 
has a circulation of over 
90,000. 
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Communities are varied 
in size. About half the 
population resides in 
smaller cities and towns 
ranging from very small 
hamlets to communities 
of 15,000. Spokane has 
122,462 population. The 
balance of the population 
resides on farms. 


EN SAS 


Last but not least, Spo- 

kane’s two daily -news-. 

papers offer thorough 
coverage of their isolated 
and diversified market at 
reasonable cost. On the 
basis of average daily 
circulation for four 
months ending July 31, 
1940 their milline rate 
was $2.58. 


| Spokane Arilyn Chronicle 


EVENING 


lor Representatives — Sunday Spokesman-Review Magazine and Comic Sections— Newspaper Groups, Inc. 
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much more reliable results proceed 
from rating on a wider variety of char- 
acteristics. 

In rating on personality, total per- 
centile scoring should be avoided, as 
it is unfair. There can be no objec- 
tion to point or percentile scoring on 
single traits for the purpose of com- 
paring one individual with another, or 
others with respect to such qualities. 
But it is, in my opinion, highly inad- 
visable to apply total average scores to 
any group of traits for this purpose. 
It is this approach that so often re- 
sults in the feeling of humiliation or 
inferiority as a concomitant of per- 
sonnel rating, and is best avoided. 
Individuals may be compared with re- 
pect to specific traits, but not groups 
of traits. It is possible for two men 
to possess diametrically opposite quali- 
ties in many respects, and yet be 
equally successful in the same line of 
work. 

A value of the properly handled 
personality rating is that it makes a 
man aware, not only of his weak 
points, but of his good ones as well. 
Many persons are as ignorant of their 
virtues as they are of their defects. 
Morale and self-confidence can be in- 
creased appreciably by the realization 
that our superiors or fellow workers 
rate us highly on given points, even 
though they criticize us on others. 

The indications are that most nor- 


Previous Articles in the 
Aptitude Series 

“Some Simple ABC’s About 

Aptitude Testing for Salesmen,” 


by Jack Klein. In two parts. 
September 1 and 15, 1940. 


“Thirteen Questions About 
Aptitude Testing.”” October 10, 
1940. 


“How Aptitude Tests Can Un- 
cover New Assets in Your Busi- 
ness,” based on an interview by 
Etna M. Kelley with Johnson 
O’Connor, Director of the Hu- 
man Engineering Laboratory. 
October 20, 1940. 

“What Traits Distinguish the 
Successful Salesman from the 
Dud?” based on an interview by 
Etna M. Kelley with Johnson 
O’Connor, Director of the Hu- 
man Engineering Laboratory. 
November 1, 1940. 

“Can You Take a Salesman 
Apart to Find Out What Makes 
Him Tick?” as told to James 
H. Collins by Dr. Doncaster G. 
Humm, Humm Personnel Serv- 
ice, Los Angeles. November 15, 
1940. 

“Sales Talent: How Personal- 
ity Ratings Can Help to Spot 
and Develop It,” as told to Elsa 
Gidlow by Charles E. Barteau, 
Director, Barteau Personal Anal- 
ysis Service, San Francisco. De- 
cember 1, 1940. Part I. 
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mal individuals of the intelligence 
necessary to have qualified them for 
positions in the sales field, will make 
a real effort to eliminate success-handi- 
capping characteristics if they can be 
given, without humiliation, an accu- 
rate cross-section of the opinion in 
which they are held, with respect to 
the traits appraised, by their superiors, 
their fellow workers, and possibly by 
their customers or other business asso- 
ciates. A realization of this fact, and 
the means of applying it to the guid- 
ance of personnel is invaluable to the 
sales manager, who is frequently faced 
with personality problems that would 


discourage a psychiatrist. 

It does cost money to operate a for- 
mal rating system, but if the system is 
properly constructed and operated, the 
investment pays handsome returns in 
increased individual efficiency and in 
better orientation of the worker to his 
job. Moreover, the sales executive 
who has not reached the point of in- 
stalling a formal rating system, can 
and should informally avail himself of 
whatever objective aids there may be 
available in the guidance of workers 
who need assistance in finding them- 
selves and attaining maximum produc- 
tion. 


America’s Camera-Crazy Millions: 


A Market That Grows and Grows 


(Continued from page 19) 


of a camera journal or inspect the win- 
dow display of an aggressive photo- 
gtaphic dealer, and you will note the 
number of appeals designed to keep 
cameras in use despite Wintry skies. 

The photographic world is particu- 
larly fortunate in receiving boosts from 
outside sources. Those providing such 
stimuli are actuated by self-interest, 
but this does not lessen the value of 
their aid. 

Picture trains, camera -bus cruises, 
and even air flights for amateur pho- 
tographers are being conducted, chiefly 
to gain good will, publicity, or both. 
Steamship lines have long realized the 
affinity between travel and _photog- 
raphy, and their advertisements often 
include illustrations of snapshooters or 
motion picture camera users. Many 
cruise steamers have darkrooms for the 
convenience of passengers. Last Sum- 
mer’s travel issue of U. S$. Camera 
carried 13 advertisements of hotels and 
transportation lines. The New Haven 
Railroad used two half-pages, one of 
them featuring the line’s “‘Picture- 
Taking Hobby Trains.” Nearly a full 
page was used by Pennsylvania’s De- 
partment of Commerce to publicize a 
contest, with $1,000 in cash prizes for 
snapshots taken within the state. 

Theatres, hotels and night clubs have 
found it profitable to stage ‘Candid 
Camera’ events, at which patrons are 
permitted to crawl and climb about for 
“angle shots.’’ The Hotel New Yorker 
has held “Candid Camera Nights,” 
and during the World's Fair it offered 
a special rental service, with overnight 
photo finishing, to its guests. The 
New Yorker is one of about a dozen 
U. S. hotels employing staff camera- 
men, whose duties include photograph- 
ing newsworthy events. Released to 
newspapers, such photographs win 
publicity; they are also used to gain 


convention and banquet business. 

The New York real estate devel- 
opment, London Terrace, now adver- 
tises in the camera sections of New 
York newspapers, calling attention to 
its camera club of more than 100 
members and its darkroom for their 
use. The 14 Park Avenue apartment 
buildings of Tishman Realty & Con- 
struction Co. also have darkrooms 
(de luxe variety) for the use of their 
tenants. In addition, one tenant from 
each apartment is permitted to enjoy a 
free course at the School of Modern 
Photography, “on the house.” 

The House of Ideas at Rockefeller 
Center, sponsored by Collier's has re 
ceived wide acclaim from photogra 
phers because it includes a combination 
bathroom-darkroom. The house has 
other unique features, such as a coun 
ter-bar between kitchen and hobby- 
dining room. One may eat a meal, 
hot off the griddle, at the bar; then, 
when cleared, it is the right height for 
projecting motion pictures on a screen 
at the far end of the long room. The 
screen slides up into the ceiling when 
not in use. Motion picture projector 
and reels fit into a recessed cabinet 
beside the bar. 

For members of the photographic 
and allied industries, camera contests 
are a “natural,” both from sales and 
publicity angles. Popular Photography's 
most recent contest brought awards 
totaling $5,000, in merchandise and 
cash, to winners. Another magazine, 
Everyday Photography, changed its 
name to Prize Photography, with the 
November issue. There’s never 4 
period during which the amateur pho- 
tographer has not a choice of camera 
contests to enter, sponsored by manu- 
facturers or retailers of photographic 
merchandise. Im some instances, en- 
trants must use the products of spon- 
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Where the market ts tagged as the country’s top 
sales spot... all industrial wheels are humming 
and business is good. 


Where a new all-time high in Poster Advertising 
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Where the cost per thousand Net Advertising 
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Go Outdoors and go places in Detroit 


WALKER & Co. 
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Camera manufacturers are devising something new almost daily to help the amateur 
photographer achieve professional results. 


sors, perhaps a certain camera or 
flash-synchronizer. Professionals are 
barred from some competitions. 

Still richer pickings are to be had 
through camera contests sponsored by 
individuals and organizations outside 
the photographic industry. Some time 
ago Royal Typewriter awarded $2,000 
in prizes for pictures. Within a recent 
12-month period, $30,000 in cash, or 
the equivalent in merchandise, were 
awarded to entrants in the Ford, Pack- 
ard and Boys’ Club of America camera 
contests. (Total cost of conducting 
the contests is said to have been more 
than $125,000.) Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina have both used picture 
contests to attract tourists. Publica- 
tions—from trade journals to national 
magazines—sponsor camera contests. 
One of the best patronized contests is 
that of the Newspaper National Snap- 
shot Awards, in which about 100 
newspapers participate, with $10,000 
in prizes. It has just completed its 
sixth annual competition. 

Widely heralded as a ‘Paradise 
for Photographers,” the New York 
World's Fair was the motivating force 
for the purchase of thousands of cam- 
eras, and led to the retrieving of thou- 
sands of others that had been gathering 
dust on the owners’ shelves. Despite 
the photogenic qualities of the Fair, 
only about half-a-dozen camera con- 
tests were staged im connection with it 
during the 1939 season. The most 
notable was the Ford series, during 
which four Ford sedans and $2,500 in 
cash were awarded for pictures of the 
sponsor's exhibit. Its enthusiastic re- 
sponse, plus the fact that about one 
out of every five Fair visitors appeared 
with a camera, converted industrial ex- 
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hibitors to faith in camera contests 
tying in with the Fair during its sec- 
ond season. 

The Photographic Society of Amer- 
ica started the ball rolling by offering 
prizes each week for the best photo- 
graph made at the Fair and submitted 
by an amateur. A number of exhibitors 
participated by offering. supplementary 
prizes, when the PSA prize-winning 
shot showed their buildings or ex- 
hibits; others staged independent con- 
tests. Altogether about 20 camera 
contests were sponsored by individual 
exhibitors, including U. S. Steel, 
Goodrich, General Electric, Railroads 
on Parade, Borden’s and Du Pont. 

Chalking up 45,000,000 paid ad- 
missions in its two seasons, the New 
York Fair was a boon to the entire 
photographic industry, including cam- 
era and film outlets in the home towns 
of visitors, many of whom stocked up 
before starting their journeys to the 
Fair. The extent of this “buy-at- 
home” practice was evident in the oft- 
heard complaint of New York camera 
dealers that the Fair was far from the 
bonanza they had anticipated. But 
nearly 4,000,000 people visited the 
Eastman exhibit at the 1939 Fair alone, 
and saw its impressive exhibit of color 
pictures, some magnified 50,000 times 
from postage-stamp-sized negatives, on 
a 187-foot screen. A_ representative 
of a concessionnaire selling film at the 
Fair in 1939 said that color film for 
motion picture cameras was far outsell- 
ing black-and-white—no insignificant 
happening, in view of the differential 
in price and the newness of color film. 
Picture-taking at night also benefited 
from the Fair, which had so much to 
offer in color and lighting effects. 


Despite the encroachment of ama- 
teurs, there are more professional 
photographers than ever, and the trend 
toward specialization is increasing. 
One may have a reputation for photo. 
graphing hands; another for making 
pictures of machines. One makes in- 
formal shots of animals—another fol- 
lows the rigid rules of dog-show pho- 
tography. Airplanes, babies, celebri- 
ties, the dance, gardens, the heavens, 
hospital scenes, old men, window dis- 
plays—name your subject and you will 
find a specialist in it. 

Most readers of this magazine have 
at least a sketchy knowledge of the 
field of advertising photography and 
know that the leaders, in particular 
those specializing in color, often earn 
as much as $1,000 for a day's work. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
they cannot hope to earn this much 
every day or, generally speaking, even 
for two days in one week. Moreover, 
their expenses are high. 


It’s a Complex Business 


A busy studio, where color photo- 
gtaphs are made, would also do plenty 
of black-and-white work. It would 
most probably be located in a high- 
rent section and would occupy perhaps 
10,000 square feet of space. It would 
probably have dressing rooms for 
models ; dozens of architectural settings 
—door frames, windows, fireplaces, 
interiors and exteriors; and a tempera- 
ture-controlled laboratory. Cameras, 
lenses, lighting equipment and other 
mechanical apparatus represent an in- 
vestment totaling a small fortune. The 
organization is usually of the one-man 
type, in the sense that only the master 
composes the picture and snaps the 
shutter; yet he must employ several 
well-paid assistants, among them tech- 
nichians, a contact man or salesman, 
and a ‘Girl Friday.” The latter com- 
bines the duties of stylist, stage direc- 
tor and make-up specialist, with the 
work of choosing models and outside 
locations and assembling _ settings, 
props and costumes worn by models. 


There are also free-lance Girl Fri- 
days, who specialize in assembling 
props and costumes for advertising 
photographers. There are even women 
who specialize in cooking and prepat- 
ing food to be photographed for 
advertising illustrations. 

In New York alone there are three 
well-known model agencies, each with 
hundreds of models on its list. The 
majority are pretty girls, but there are 
children, housewife types, young and 
old men, and what are known as ‘‘char- 
acter” types. An agent usually collects 
10% of the fees earned by models on 
his list, even in jobs not obtained 
through him. 
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That photographs have lightened the 
bulky sample cases formerly carried by 
salesmen we all know. Less well- 
known is ‘the existence of a simple de- 
vice, by means of which buyers 
photograph samples of items ordered, 
to insure delivery of identical merchan- 
dise. Liquor distillers have for some 


time followed the practice of obtain- 


ing evidence of price-cutting through 
photographing displays of offending 
dealers. Du Pont’s house-organ, Duco- 
Dulux Refinisher News, carried an 
article suggesting that refinishers pho- 
tograph dented fenders and rusty 
hoods on parked automobiles, sending 
the resulting snapshots to owners with 
requests for finishing jobs. 

The beautifully-grained wood finish 
on the instrument board of your auto- 
mobile is there by benefit of the pho- 
tographic process, which is also being 
used on furniture for the home. Pho- 
tomurals are so generally used on our 
walls that they have caused paper- 
hangers to devise special methods of 
making them stick. Minimum pre- 
mium for insuring your camera is $5; 
there's a volume of such insurance. 
There are special kits of photographic 
make-up, a text-book on the art has 
been published, and experts go about 
lecturing and demonstrating its various 
branches—tips on make-up for color 
photography being especially in de- 
mand. 

Color photography has made great 


strides in recent years. Eastman’s film 


Kodachrome, available at first only for 
use with miniature cameras, found 
countless users, even though pictures 
made on it could be shown only 
through projection. It is now avail- 
able for larger cameras. Processing 
must be done by Eastman. Another 
brand, Dufaycolor, has suffered several 
changes of management, but the proc- 
ess has the advantage of being within 
the capabilities of advanced amateurs. 
When a method of making inexpen- 
sive prints from Kodachrome or some 
other color film has been evolved, the 
handling of a camera will probably be 
as universal as the driving of an auto- 
mobile is today. 

Color film has received its best re- 


Could photographs substitute 
for samples in your salesmen’s 
kits, thereby lightening their 
burdens? Could your company 
manufacture a new item for 
photographers, as has General 
Electric? Can you find some 
application of photography to 
your needs, as distillers have by 
photographing displays of price- 
cutting liquor dealers? Photog- 
raphy is making great changes 
in American business. Perhaps 
it can help yours. 


—— 
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IS SELLING IMPORTANT 
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@® Do you ever have difficulty in getting salesmen to do the 
things you want them to do? 


@ Do you ever have difficulty in getting distributors to back 
up company plans as outlined ? 

@ Do you ever have difficulty in getting dealer co-operation 
on displaying your product or pushing it? 

@ If so, send for your copy of “The Truth about Salesmen” 
—which contains an important message every sales execu- 
tive is interested in. It will be sent you FREE if requested 


on company letterhead, together with information as to 


the type of selling personnel you are concerned about. 


Send for YOUR Copy Now! 


BELNAP and THOMPSON, inc. 


315 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF "PUSH PLANS”* 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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sponse from amateur motion picture 
fans. Center Photo Stores in New 
York City report that in the 8-mm. 
size, their sales of color film slightly 
outnumber those of black-and-white, 
though the former costs more than 
three times as much; in the 16-mm. 
size, the ratio is nearly four to one 
in favor of color, though the former 
costs more than twice as much as 
black-and-white. 

One indication that the photo- 
graphic market is far from saturated 
is the relatively small proportion of 
women amateur photographers. 
Though women in general are credited 


with doing 85% of the nation’s buy- 
ing, it is doubtful that they are re- 
sponsible for one-fifth of its amateur 
photographic purchases. If, through 
education and promotion, they can be 
converted in large numbers to the use 
of cameras, the entire industry will 
benefit. 

As might be expected in the case of 
any fast-growing industry, there are 
plenty of headaches in photography. 
In many communities there are too 
many outlets selling photographic mer- 
chandise and legitimate dealers have 
suffered. Price-cutting is a serious 
problem and manufacturers have re- 
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sorted to warnings and injunctions 
against Fair Trade Practice violators, 
One factor has been the strength of 
camera clubs, whose members insist on 
“discounts” to such an extent that dis- 
counts have become almost universal 
in certain communities. Large indus- 
trial and other business organizations 
have also been guilty of encouraging 
their employes to buy through discount 
houses and otherwise join the ranks of 
the ‘“I-Can-Get-It-Wholesale” army. 
“Refugee” cameras and smuggled im- 
ports have helped to weaken the price 
structure. 


Social-Minded Industry 


On the credit side of the ledger is 
the fact that a number of manufac- 
turers in the industry have unusually 
effective employe relations programs. 
Eastman, for one, distributes an an- 
nual wage dividend to its 20-odd 
thousand workers. Sometime ago the 
company raised the pay level of em- 
ployes, now on a 40-hour week, to that 
which had been in effect under a 48- 
hour week. 

The house organ of the Defender 
Photo Supply Co., also a Rochester 
firm, recently outlined its employe re- 
lations plan. This company has had a 
40-hour week, without reduction in 
wages, since 1930. Also on its pro- 
gram are group insurance, a hospital 
service plan, and two ten-minute rest 
periods in each eight-hour day. The 
company contributes toward the tuition 
of those taking courses eutsice work- 
ing hours. (Last winter 614% of the 
factory employes took eke nce of 
this offer.) Hourly workers now take 
vacations with pay. In addition to 
wages, workers receive a pro-rated 
share of a fixed percentage of the 
monthly earnings of the company, an 
incentive to efficiency. The company 
is also working toward greater stabil- 
ization of employment and the level- 
ing of production throughout the year. 


New Books Recommended 
for Marketing Men 


“The First Hotel Promotion Work 
Book,” by T. R. Nathan and Jack Steiner. ° 
Published by Alden-Kent, Inc. Price $10. 

“Interstate Trade Barriers,” by Julia E. 
Johnsen. Published by The H. W. Wilson 
Co. Price $1.25. 


“Business Reports,” by A. G. Sauners 
and C. R. Anderson. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Price $3.50. 


“Salesmanship—Practices and Problems,” 
by Bertrand R. Canfield. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Price $3.50. 

“How to Write Better Business 
by Earle A. Buckley. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Price $2. 


“Introduction to Sales Management,” by 
H. R. Tosdal. Published by McGraw- Hill 
Book Co. Price $4. 


“Marketing,” by Surface, Elder and Al- 
derson. Published by Ginn & Co. Price $4. 
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Roto is Second 
s- Only to Page One in 
Men Readers 


J 


| Count the Readers per dollar 
instead otf lines per dollar 


... THEN YOULL GO ROTO, TOO! 


Roto is Second 
Only to Page One in 
Women Readers 


Foremost Advertisers say “QUALITY” Faster with Roto 


... The Class of the Mass Circulation 


ConviNCING evidence that Roto “sells” 
is found in the fact that in 1939 alone 
more than 100 national advertisers, new 
to Rotogravure Sections, joined the 
hundreds of foremost advertisers who 
consistently use Roto to increase sales 
of nearly every type of merchandise. 
These seasoned advertisers “go Roto” 
because they know that in the Sunday 
newspapers’ Rotogravure Sections their 
advertising is exposed to the maximum 
number of potential reader-customers. 
They know that the nationally-accepted 
Gallup method of surveying reader 
habits has demonstra.ed that Sunday 
Rotogravure Sections get a reader 
traffic averaging second only to page 


one in volume!* 


In addition “preferred position” is 
assured in Roto regardless of the page 
the advertising appears on because 
the interesting pictorial content of this 
effective yet economical medium sus- 
tains reader traffic on every page. 
Consider Rotogravure space in your 
advertising. Let its tremendous reader 
traffic, its quality appeal, its clean-cut 
reproduction of your art work help to 
increase sales of your product, too! 

For more information, write Kimberly- 
Clark. Corporation. We maintain a serv- 
ice, research and statistical department 
for the convenience of advertisers and 
publishers. Take advantage of this 
liberal offer. There is no charge 


for our service. 


*Based on a continual analysis of reader traffic in 21 different papers in 17 key cities. 
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READER-INTEREST is the factor which 
determines the success of direct mail 
advertising. And one way to get 
reader-interest is to print your bro- 
chures, catalogs and circulars in Roto- 
gravure. This is a fact demonstrated 


by the millions and millions of news- 


paper readers who are attracted every 
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ATTRACTIVE PRINTING 
MEANS MORE READERS — 
MORE READERS 

MEAN MORE SALES — 


week to the Sunday Rotogravure Sec- 
tions of great newspapers. 
Capitalize cn this extraordinary 
feature! Consider Rotogravure, too, for 
your direct mail advertising and let its 
realistic reproduction qualities add to 
the impressiveness and effectiveness of 


your selling messages. Many foremost 
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advertisers use Rotogravure in rich 
monotone and in thrilling natural colors 

If you need advice on Rotogravure 
printing, call a Kimberly-Clark Roto 
gravure man. There is no charge for 
our cooperation which is available 
each of our offices. If you prefer, write 


for advice and samples. 


Remember, paper plays a vitally important part in the effectiveness of Rotogravure —choose it carefully ! 


Compare the nationally -accepted Rotogravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, listed 


Established 1872 —Neenah, Wisconsin a 


New York 
42nd Street 


above. They come in wanted weights and sizes to suit your requirements, to meet your budget. 
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Can We Be Tough About Credits 


Without Wrecking Good Will? 


Ballou & Wright demonstrate that you can. In this company the 


salesman is perhaps the most important cog in the credit routine. 


Losses have been cut to 1-4 of 1%. 


Be Ba &- 


WALLING 


General Manager, Ballou & Wright Co., 
Seattle 


HE correspondence that fol- 

lowed my article (SM, Septem- 

ber 15, 1940) on “balanced 

selling,” brought several queries 
about our methods of handling credits. 
In effect the questions revolved about 
the idea: How does the credit depart- 
ment fit into balanced selling? 

It was indeed an oversight that I 
failed to stress this aspect, although in 
fact, this phase is of such importance 
that a more extended treatment is ad- 
visable. 

Credits and collections offer the 
greatest possible challenge in achiev- 
ing balance. It is one of the difficult 
jobs where credits are any problem at 
all. 

It is relatively simple to execute a 
rip-snorting credit policy of “‘get the 
money—or else.” 

But to get the money painlessly, 
effectively with the least possible dis- 
turbance, with a minimum loss of 
sales volume and a maximum coopera- 


tion with customers, is something else 
again. That's the kind of balanced 
credit policy, collection result we try 
to achieve. 

At the end of 1938 we wrote off in 
past due accounts only $3,545 of a 
gross volume of about $900,000. 
During 1939 we collected $1,966 of 
this amount, and thus carried over only 
$1,579 in potential net loss. We never 
really regard write-offs as entirely 
hopeless and always expect to salvage 
any dead horses we find on our books. 
Our actual loss is about 4 of 1%. 

Getting worthy results in the credit 
department is never accidental. It 
must always be premised on a well- 
conceived plan, adhered to strictly, by 
management, by salesmen and by cus- 
tomers. 

While routine procedure is all-im- 
portant, it is likewise important that 
any plan be flexible to meet any given 
circumstance. This paradox is what 
makes it so difficult to achieve a really 


balanced credit policy that considers 
the many factors involved. 

The most important job of selling 
is collecting the money. And this must 
be done painlessly as possible, without 
hurting the sales volume, without hurt- 
ing the salesman, and most important 
of all, without crippling the customer. 

The first requisite of a good credit 
and collection system is a rigid routine 
of procedure. The big job in connec- 
tion with this phase of the problem is 
to educate salesmen and customers to 
follow our rules of procedure to the 
letter under normal circumstances. But 
the abnormal circumstance is what de- 
mands flexibility without disruption of 
Our system. 

That's where the human element en- 
ters the picture, and that’s where a 
balanced program is challenged. Of 
course, much of this human element, 
this variation from the norm to meet 
special conditions is in the hands of 
the credit manager. His business judg- 
ment, his judgment of human values, 
play major roles. 

However, we find that the salesman 
in the field is the most important link 
in our efforts to achieve flexibility, to 
add that human touch, so important in 
maintaining friendly customer relations 
in the difficult job of collections. 

Hence our routine procedure is 
based on the premise that the men in 
the field not only are salesmen, but 
they are credit men, bill collectors. 
The salesman knows that when he gets 
the order only half his job is done. 
We hold him responsible for the 


A Typical Ballou & Wright Monthly Analysis of Accounts Receivable 


SEPTEMBER 1940 
Total past Total past 

Total of accts. due and due and No. past 

having past 30 Days 60 Days 90 Days previous previous dueand 

Salesmen due balances past due nast due past due Previous Sept. 1st Aug. 1st _—_— previous 
SE cho cs: 5 gina aw bine wp ete $308.37 $163.28 $20.12 $3.71 $4.93 $192.04 $410.61 14 
BN cc cence Ue wen wneanea 652.78 385.24 51.69 45.83 23.78 506.54 ere 7 
iar kys cles og Stare ais 1,264.53 270.84 168.23 105.66 412.41 957.14 575.37 31 
Cunningham Saison aise a ari acibesieta 1,292.71 442.47 281.21 68.20 171.38 963.26 846.30 30 
Satterberg iasahvabeewan eae 1,371.34 504.64 218.08 137.74 183,48 1,043.94 953.74 44 
Patton 1,435.93 559.24 105.51 109.27 172.70 946.72 1,325.77 34 
| Pere aoe ey 1,481.62 519.71 78.95 16.01 179.47 794.14 676.93 27 
Stiegler 1,845.02 592.95 94.59 88.48 240.69 1,016.71 2,220.43 38 
Tobiason — bon wee 1 a 612.28 216.82 225.69 44.75 1,099.54 1,357.43 29 
NE i Tg Dae tied inte eee 1,939.76 913.40 250.05 54.56 150.45 1,368.46 945.61 31 
Niehans A hunt etahe wiediteck: ae 1,969.00 720.85 421.97 68.99 174.76 1,386.57 1,507.20 38 
Van Buskirk 2,197.67 515.57 252.08 69.84 147.41 984.90 1,015.23 44 
BE ol ete uee ark hit 2,625.48 798.63 606.32 227.33 210.02 1,842.30 2,392.24 39 
DE. cig e ack eeeonke aad 2,987.43 842.40 467.65 163.87 518.76 1,992.68 1,686.28 44 
ETERS ER EY a 2,999.04 957.30 279.39 133.99 703.91 2,074.59 1,932.19 37 
rarer 3,008.10 561.93 1,038.33 360.83 525.44 2,486.53 2,452.78 33 

a gr 3,058.57 788.06 758.80 571.60 101.98 2,220.44 1,902.86 38 ° 

a eer 3,909.65 1,340.58 222.39 221.07 175.38 1,959.58 1,446.77 13 
Cullum 4,309.22 1,274.14 616.13 419.01 634.76 2,944.04 3,432.59 62 
RBar 5,004.83 1,418.31 1,261.66 446.30 171.62 3,207.89 2,596.75 41 
ERT Ree eee $45,509.81 $14,181.82 $7,410.03 $3,537.98 $4,947.98 $30,078.01 $29,677.08 674 
aon his ia cig ok at 2,275.49 709.09 370.50 176.90 247.40 1,503.90 1,483.85 34 
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money involved. 
relatively. 

Singularly, it might seem, our best 
salesmen are also our top flight credit 
men and bill collectors. The star 
knows that he can’t sell merchandise 
to a customer whose bill is past due. 
Consequently he makes an earnest 
effort to keep the credit slate clean, in 
order to avoid losing sales to a com- 
petitor. 


Not actually, but 


Salesmen must follow our routine to 
the letter, or give a good reason for 
any variation. To achieve regular re- 
ports, regular routine, regular proce- 
dure, with high strung, temperamental 
men, as most good salesmen are, is not 


easy, but requires the utmost vigilance 
on the part of the credit desk. 

For example, the other day we re- 
ceived an order from one of our best 
salesmen. His collections are tops, and 
he is usually very regular in all his 
work. Yet, even the best of them slip 
up occasionally. The temptation is to 
overlook it. That's a mistake. 


This order involved a new account, 
a matter of only a few dollars, and the 
salesman assured us the credit situation 
was OK. However, the order listed 
only the firm name, “George’s Serv- 
ice.” Obviously our credit department 
preferred the owner’s full name. The 
order was held up as a matter of dis- 
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From all over America there have come the facts... 


POSITIVE PROOF that dealer signs result in bigger 


An audited and certified survey recently completed 
by the Customer Research Department of The Artkraft 
Sign Company among dealers of nationally adver- 
tised lines identified at point of purchase by Art- 
kraft dealer signs, with signed statements and actual 
figures, taken from customers’ books, substantiates 
what Artkraft has always contended—that dealer signs 
offer not only the intangible cumulative value such as 
derived from all good advertising, but that their use 
results in a tangible, definite improvement in sales, 
(*14.6% average the first 3 months compared to same 
3 months the year previous). 


A copy of the analysis of this survey, or the 
previous survey which proves that national advertising 
can be made 5 times as effective through the use of 
dealer signs, will be sent on request. Also write for the 
new publication, “How to Set Up a Successful Dealer 


AND DON'T FORGET 


if good business indicates that you should spend money 
NOW for future results, Artkraft PERMANENT Dealer 
Signs will have the same intangible cumulative value as 
any other institutional advertising medium PLUS an actual 
10-YEAR or more PHYSICAL cumulative value. 


MY NEW SIGN 
“14.6% 


*14.6% is the actual aud- 
ited and certified average 
sales increase reported by 
dealer survey. 


by... ARTKRAFT SIGN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1000 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 
The W orld’s Largest Manufacturer of All Types of Signs 
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cipline, while the salesman was asked 
to furnish missing information. 

Eternal vigilance about such small 
things is what keeps routine procedure 
intact in a department where it is so 
tempting to make exceptions to the 
rule. Too many exceptions nullify the 
rule, until routine becomes chaos. For 
example, we have a rule that no goods 
are shipped to a customer whose ac- 
count is past due until we get a report 
from the salesman. In many cases that 
rule might be unfair to a customer. 
But it keeps our salesmen on their toes 
to get in those collection reports 
pronto! 

In another case, we took on a new 
salesman from a competitive house 
that had folded up. He was a crack 
salesman who went into a territory 
new to our house. He was used to slip- 
shod, hand-to-hand collection methods, 
Perhaps that was one reason why his 
former employer couldn’t make the 
grade. 

Hence, he was skeptical of our rigid 
routine. “Don’t bother my customers. 
Don’t write to them! I'll take care of 
collections.” These were his constant 
admonitions to the credit department. 
But the credit department kept right 
on with its routine, including letters, 
if necessary. We found we had to 
educate both our new salesman and our 
new customers. 

Finally, we had to get down to cold 
turkey with this very able salesman. 
“Either you play the game our way, or 
else. . ” He decided to come our 
way. And it worked, much to his sur- 
meng He now is not only one of our 

st salesmen, but one of our best field 
collectors. 


Some Flexibility Necessary 


Just one more incident to show that 
rigid routine is not enough in a well- 
balanced credit system. There must 
also be flexibility. We have a cus- 
tomer who invariably pays a fixed sum 
every week, regardless of the state of 
his account. Sometimes his past due 
account is considerable; on the other 
hand he often has cash credit to his 
account. Eccentric, yes. But he never 
gets a collection letter; never gets any 
attention from the credit department. 
And we'll never lose a dollar on him. 

And now for more details on our 
credit and collection routine. Our 
salesmen, with regular report blanks 
for the purpose, supply the credit desk 
with complete information both on 
new accounts and accounts delinquent. 
The latter must be called on at least 
once each month, and a report made 
to the credit department. If these re- 
ports fail to arrive, all new orders 
involved are automatically held up. 

The credit department sends regular 
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reports of collections to each salesman, 
based on minute analysis of accounts 
receivable. This is important and we 
spare no efforts in making a thorough 
analysis of accounts receivable. As state- 
ments are made out each month we 
build a master list of accounts re- 
ceivable, names of customers arranged 
alphabetically for easy reference. Seg- 
regation is also made by towns, 
arranged alphabetically. Before the 
name of each customer is placed the 
number of the sales district to which 
he belongs. Also on this master list 
are the accounts due, segregated by 
column as 30-day, 60-day and 90-day 
balances due. 

From this master list we make up 
collection lists for each salesman. Seg- 
regation by sales districts is accom- 
plished by means of code numbers. A 
girl runs through the master list and 
picks out, for example, all customers 
code No. 1, which includes all cus- 
tomers in sales district No. 1. In ad- 
jacent columns are listed the balances 
due, either 30-day, 60-day, or 90-day. 


Past Errors Not Forgotten 


At the bottom of the list are in- 
cluded all accounts written off the 
books during the previous year, that is 
the accounts that were ‘“‘uncollectible” 
at the end of the last fiscal year. These 
are carried forward month to month, 
sometimes to the chagrin of salesmen. 
The fact is, that many of these uncol- 
lectibles are finally liquidated, but also 
it is very salutary to remind the sales- 
man of previous errors of effort or 
judgment. Hence these sore spots of 
last year’s record serve a real purpose, 
even should they always remain dead 
wood. 

On the 15th and 25th of each 
month, each salesman gets an accounts 
receivable statement for our entire ter- 
ritory, including his own, so that he 
can compare his results with those of 
other salesmen. In the first column 
are listed all the salesmen by number 
and name; then “total of accounts 
having past due balances,” “collected 
in current month,” “ per cent collected 
in current month,” “number of past 
due accounts,” and “number of past 
due accounts collected in current 
month.” These figures are then totaled 
for the entire territory, which gives a 
good picture of collection progress. 

At the beginning of each month 
salesmen also get a past due accounts 
report similar to the one just described, 
except that it gives a more compre- 
hensive analysis. (See table at bottom 
of page 67.) 

_As collections come into the office, 
either from salesmen or through the 
mails directly from customers, the 
cashier makes out a daily report in four 
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duplicates. In the left column are 
listed mames and addresses of cus- 
tomers. At the top across the page is 
listed sales districts by number, and in 
columns below these numbers, each 
salesman is given credit for amounts 
from his territory. 

One copy of this daily tabulation 
goes to the salesman, so that each man 
has last minute credit information. 
Another copy goes to my desk, and 
another to Mr. C. F. Wright, president 
of our company, whose headquarters 
are in Portland, Ore. One copy re- 
mains on the credit desk. 

Thus every executive 
salesman gets a daily 
credit situation. 


and every 
analysis of the 
and nothing we have 
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sresent to advertisers. 


ever done has contributed more in 
avoiding sore spots in collections than 
this. In most cases sore spots are given 
prompt treatment before they begin to 
fester incurably. 

With this routine of procedure we 
avoid friction between the salesmen 
and the management, and more to the 
point, it enables us to follow-up past 
due accounts before they create friction 
between the house and the customers. 
We all have one watch-word: Keep 
accounts in a buying position. There 
is always the danger that a past-due 
account curtails his buying, or seeks to 
buy from a competitor. Hence we 
everlastingly remind salesmen that if 
they don’t collect, they can’t sell. 
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May 31, 1940, Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 
recorded gross sales figures for the fiscal 
year of $25,801,550. This was a striking 
gain over the gross sales figure of $17,- 
718,628 during the previous fiscal year. 

The big gain in 1940 gross sales over 
1939 cannot be attributed only to general 
business improvement. Increased a2ggres- 
siveness or improved merchandising and 
advertising techniques were involved. 
Early in 1939 the company instituted a 
clever method of merchandising its ad- 
vertising. This technique, along with 
Hawaiian’s general merchandising meth- 
ods, is studied in the following article. 


IME was when producers tried 
to impress dealers with what 
they were doing for them by 
pointing to huge circulation 
figures of national publications in 
which they were advertising. Very 
likely dealers were properly impressed 

-with the spending power of the cor- 
poration that did the boasting. But 
how far home did this kind of mer- 
chandising of advertising strike when 
it came to tying in dealer support, 
which was its object? 

Telling Dealer Brown in Kansas 
City that 10,000,000 people from 
California to Maine are reading about 
Whozis Vitamin juice will make him 
exclaim, ‘‘Gee, that’s a lot of people!” 
Does it start his mind working in 
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terms of his potential clientele for 
Whozis among the 122,000 or so peo- 
ple capable of drinking juice in Kan- 
sas City? 

Some such question as this probably 
started Hawaiian Pineapple Co. to- 
wards its shift of emphasis in mer- 
chandising its advertising program. 
The trend is to get away from claims 
of tremendous circulation, in an en- 
deavor to emphasize to the trade the 
effectiveness of advertising in the in- 
dividual operator's own territory. 

Hawaiian merchandises its advertis- 
ing, therefore, by tying it up with the 
point of sale, and integrating it with 
its carefully worked out point of sales 
program. Some novel means are taken 
to accomplish this. 

The company’s advertising is na- 
tional in scope and its hammers away 
at the public the year ‘round, month 
in, month out. Since the spectacular 
rise to public favor of juices after 
1933, Hawaiian started making its 
Dole pineapple juice the spearhead of 
its line. Its advertising is primarily 
devoted to this product and the pub- 
lic urged to ‘drink your fruit.” Most 
of the advertising and promotional ac- 
tivity is for juice on the theory that 
the line as a whole is thereby bene- 
fited. 


How Dole 


Merechandises 
Its Advertising 
to the ‘Trade 


A year-around program for en- 


couraging 


team work between 
point of sale activities and the na- 
tional copy, accented with periodic 
special drives, is bringing hand- 
some sales increases to Hawaiian 


Pineapple Co. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co. is regarded 
as the largest firm in the pineapple 
growing and canning industry. Its 
plant in Honolulu is the world’s 
largest fruit cannery. Its plant 
and plantations are all in Hawaii, 
occupying two islands, Oahu, 
and the company’s own island of 
Lanai. Main office and plant are in 
Honolulu and general sales offices in 
San Francisco. James D. Dole, who 
gives his name to Hawaiian brands, 
founded the company in 1902. 


Brokers Handle Sales 


The company operates nationally 
through brokers. These brokers are 
Hawaiian’s sales representatives, call- 
ing on wholesalers and chains. The 
company maintains district sales man- 
agers who call on both the brokers 
and the trade under direction of the 
San Francisco sales center. There 1s 
no sales staff other than the district 
managers. 

Hawaiian’s merchandising service 
visualizes the producer as having 4 
double job to do. It must: 

1. Create a want for its products. 

2. Have the merchandise available 

at the point of sale when the cus- 
tomer arrives there, having been 
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ALL THE COLORS IN HALFTONE — Result: Photographic Preciseness in Reproduction that is Compelling and Convincing. 
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At all boils down to this: 


During 1940, the Ladies’ Home Journal has 
had the largest circulation of any magazine 
in America—an average for the first nine 
months of 3,567,892. 


During the first six months of 1940, the 
Journal had the largest increase in news- 
stand sales of any magazine in America. 


During 1940, the Journal’s advertising 
increases—in linage and revenue—were 
the greatest of any magazine in its field. 
Greater than all other women’s magazines 


combined. 


During 1940, the Journal has carried 
the largest linage of display advertising of 


any magazine in its field. 


\When a magazine already attracting the largest 
circulation in America is also setting records like these, it deserves 


first consideration by every advertiser of products that women buy. 


stimulated to desire it. 
The functions are reciprocal and 
ither is effective if one is neglected. 


Merchandise will not be 100% 
available at the point of sale unless 
the producer has enthusiastic coopera- 
tion from the distributor. In an at- 
tempt to win maximum support here, 
Hawaiian started about a year and a 
half ago to vitalize its advertising in 
the distributors’ consciousness, to mer- 
chandise its advertising and tie this 
in with the general merchandising pro- 
gram. 


Four-Month Calendar 


Merchandise divides itself into sev- 
eral different coordinated facets. For 
Hawaiian these take the form of: 

a. Merchandising advertising. 

b. Point of sale service. 

c. Motion displays—a new feature. 

d. Special drive technique. 

The first of these—merchandising 
of advertising —is accomplished pri- 
marily through the use of a novel 
“Dole Calendar’ which the company 
first issued to distributors in 1939 and 
which has been remarkably well re- 
ceived. This calendar, 24” by 16”, 
illustrated in full color, runs for four- 
month periods and is issued three 
times a year. The Summer issue— 
June through September — is typical. 
The calendar portion is a standard 
calendar, but each date on which a 
magazine appears containing Dole ad- 
vertising has a pineapple yellow disk 
over it with the name of the magazine. 
If it is a national magazine, the cir- 
culation figures are printed below in 
small type. For instance, under ‘Dole 
Days for June’ Saturday, June 1, is 
stamped in yellow, with True Story 
printed above the ‘‘1” and the circula- 
tion figures underneath. There are 17 
yellow-marked “Dole Days” shown 
for this month. In place of Sunday's 
dates are illustrations of tie-in adver- 
tising cuts available to the dealer for 
use in his own local advertising. 

The chain store manager or the dis- 
tributor, glancing at this calendar, is 
in a position to direct and concentrate 
his own advertising to tie in most ef- 
fectively. 

Illustrations heading the Dole cal- 
endar reproduce counter cards and na- 
tional advertisements. Across the top 
of the calendar is a string of miniature 
reproductions in color of the leading 
national magazines in which Dole ad- 
vertising is appearing. 

This dramatization of Hawaiian’s 
national advertising is issued three 
times a year instead of as an annual 
calendar to “get three cracks at the 
dealer instead of one’; and to allow 
for flexibility in announcing adver- 
tising schedules. The calendars are 
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sent out by mail, one to each Dole 
distributor. They have been found so 
effective that they are now relied on 
as the main means of merchandising 
the company’s advertising program to 
dealers. 

Point of sales display material is 
the next phase in Hawaiian’s mer- 
chandising campaign. The company 
has a complete series of this material, 
issued at regular intervals and keyed 
to fit practically all types of store dis- 
plays. It includes window posters, 
full color candid camera counter cards, 
recipe leaflets for dealer distribution, 
complete assortments of dealer cuts 
and mats for use in local tie-in adver- 
tising. Also there are magazine ad- 
vertisement reprints; and mirror strips 
for soda fountains. 

Motion displays constitute the third 
facet of Hawatian’s merchandising 
program. Released for the first time 
this Summer, this motion display de- 
velopment is new. It is used for spe- 
cial displays and promotions and at 
present is spotted over the country. It 
presents an optical illusion of contin- 
uously flowing pineapple juice from a 
can, 1s mechanical and electrically op- 
erated with a small motor. Under the 
control of the Hawaiian divisional 
sales managers, these motion displays 
are strategically placed for windows, 
floor stacks and tops of shelving dis- 
plays. This new point of sale aid 
already has been found to be a definite 
contribution in attracting the consumer 
and helping the dealer in the move- 
ment of merchandise, according to the 
company. 

The fourth facet of the program is 
the special drive technique. This may 
take various forms, but the most ef- 
fective is found to be an envelope 
presentation of store display material 
such as was sent out recently to deal- 
ers. The envelope measures 15” by 
15”. The inside wrapper containing 
the material has its entire face oc- 


cupied by a cartoon-type drawing of 
a grocery store into which men, women 
and children of all classes and types 
are flocking. The competing store 
next door is ignored. The neglected 
dealer mutters, “Wonder how he 
does it!” The moral is plain, for in 
his window is a cobwebby display, 
while his successful competitor's win- 
dows are gay with modern mass dis- 
plays of Dole products and Dole pine. 
apple juice. 

Inside the envelope the dealer finds: 
A candid camera counter display in 
color; various sizes of window strips, 
banners and pennants featuring Dole 
pineapple juice and Dole pineapple 
gems, with blank space for prices, and 
plenty of white space left to list other 
merchandise the grocer may wish to 
feature, thus offering him a practical 
inducement to use the material. Ad- 
vertising is in bold reds and blues on 
a white background. On the backs of 
the display pieces are instructions for 
their most effective use. 

Eight pieces are enclosed in this 
typical envelope. From divisional 
points or direct from headquarters, 
this envelope was sent out to brokers 
for distribution as requested by the 
trade. 


Kudos to Candid Camera 


This particular drive was regarded 
by the company as an outstanding suc- 
cess and much of this success is attri- 
buted to the use of the candid camera 
technique for illustrations. These full- 
color reproductions attempt to show 
the company’s product in use in fa- 
miliar scenes with a strong human 
interest appeal. 

Recently, Hawaiian has added an- 
other dealer stimulus—one whose use 
is also extended to consumer promo- 
tion of pineapple and the Dole brand 
name: A color slide story of 130 
slides, entitled “A Trip to Hawaii.” 
It plays up the glamour and romance 
of the islands, capitalizes on the wide- 
spread love of a “travel picture,” and 
utilizes the film to give an intensive 
and authoritative exposition of the 
company’s business. The aim of the 
color film is to sell the company as 
well as the product. It is being used 
at dealer meetings as well as before 
consumer groups, such as luncheon 
clubs, Rotary groups, etc. 

To attain full effectiveness in this 
program it is necessary that the field 
staff be thoroughly conversant with 
the aims as well as the offerings of 
the merchandising program. This 1s 
mainly achieved through the use of 4 
standard binder which is in the hands 
of every company sales representative, 
from the divisional sales managet 
down through brokers and their field 
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men. It is a standard size loose-leaf 
ring binder containing all the com- 
pany’s Offerings on display material, 
together with full information on 
products and the program of mer- 
chandising. The binder is fully in- 
dexed. 

Brokers work from the binder with 
samples of materials sent them in ad- 
vance. The distributor or the broker 
puts in his order for the quantities he 
desires of each piece, to be shipped to 
him, or direct to the wholesaler or the 
chain outlet. The divisional sales 
managers, each in his territory, co- 
ordinate this activity. No charge is 
made for any of the point of sale or 
promotional material supplied by the 
company. 

Trade paper advertising is exten- 
sively used to back up the distributor 
campaign. 


Research Proves Worth 


Summarizing and commenting on 
the reasoning behind the program of 
merchandising, a company executive 
told SM: “We know that our con- 
sumer advertising is reaching the con- 
sumer. We know this from our own 
research as well as from returns of 
research organizations on advertising. 
We can say, then, that a part at least 
of the customers who enter a given 
store have been made acquainted with 
Dole products. That’s the first part 
of our job. It is not enough merely 
to tell the distributor this fact. 

“We consider it practical to post the 
trade on the appearances of those ad- 
vertisements so that each distributor 
will be in a position to tie in whatever 
personal activity he may wish to exert 
in Order to take advantage of our 
initial efforts. What we are attempt- 
ing to do is to interpret the national 
advertising program we are conducting 
as nearly as we can in terms of its 
influence on the dealer’s own custom- 
ers and in his own territory. 

“This information, plus the repre- 
sentative assortment of tie-up material 
we supply, enables him, we hope and 
believe, to take the fullest advantage 
of the consumer impression delivered. 
That is the second part of our mer- 
chandising task.” 

As to effectiveness, the best proof is 
the cash register and sales figures. 
Hawaiian’s sales records and net 
profits figures for the past several 
years tell a significant story. 


Gates Heads Majestic Radio 


Howard Gates has been named president 
and director of Majestic Radio and Tele- 
vision Corp., Chicago. For the past four 
years he was vice-president in charge of 
engineering of Detrola Radio Corp. A 
tadio pioneer, he founded Station WMH, 
now WKRC, Cincinnati, in 1921. 
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It has taken us twenty years to build our staff. 


Even if this collective brain-power could be duplicated 
overnight, few companies could afford its salary-load 
for promotional work alone. 


Yet, the services of the Dickie-Raymond group mind 
are available to you-—-when you want, for as long as 
you wanton a more than reasonable part-time basis. 


For the cost of a single medium-salaried assistant—or 
less—you can harness the thinking power of this organ- 
ization to your own merchandising, sales promotion, 
and direct advertising problems. 

[It’s worth thinking about. 


* 


Not a general advertising agency, handling no space adver- 
tising, Dickie-Raymond offers services that are unique in 
more wavs than one. A request on your business letterhead 
will bring you a new booklet describing our services and 
methods in detail. 


Dickie-Raymond, Ine. 


MERCHANDISING & SALES PROMOTION COUNSEL, DIRECT ADVERTISING 


80 Broad Street, Boston 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ROM many platforms during 

many years, business men have 

heard their own leaders as well 

as leaders in the consumer move- 
ment make earnest pleas in the interest 
of consumer education. They have 
heard appeals for a closer relationship 
between buyer and seller; for the 
spread of factual information about 
industry and its products; for a mutual 
understanding of the problems of busi- 
ness and consumers, and for coopera- 
tion that will make it possible for both 
to work and progress together. It is 
nothing new, therefore, for business 
men to be urged to take a vital part 
in consumer activity. 


Another Serious Appeal Made 


But there never has been a more 
serious appeal than that made by Miss 
Lillian Locke, professor of household 
arts, Columbia University, when she 
spoke at the consumer unity session of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America convention held in New 
York City at the end of November. 
Miss Locke, who probably has as sane 
a view of the consumer movement as 
ever expressed, presented her argu- 
ments with a force that struck at the 
fundamental needs of business in an 
obvious consumer relations emergency. 
The Columbia teacher talked sense in 
a way that few business men have had 
the opportunity of hearing their prob- 
lems stated, and her too-short address 
is worth studying as a guide to solu- 
tions immediately to be desired. 


Would Clarify Price Structure 


With prices so much out in front 
as a national defense question, Miss 
Locke dwelt on the need of business 
educating consumers in the A B C’s 
of the price structure. Wisely was 
this emphasized, since the matter of 
pricing, from the standpoint of con- 
sumers, is the most vulnerable spot in 
the business armor. So little is the 
public informed on the question that 
charges of profiteering or unfair 
pricing with relation to quality and 
quantity find ready and unfavorable 
reaction. This goes further, hitting 
also at the matter of profits, which has 
been used time and again, and con- 
tinues to be used, in attacks on the 
entire business structure of the coun- 
try. Difficult as it may appear, business 
can work out a simplified approach in 
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Business-Consumer Relations 


| Why Does Business Remain So Apathetic and Compla- | 
cent About the Consumer Movement? 
Business Give Consumers the Assistance and Informa- 
| tion They Now Have to Go to the Government to Get? | 


Why Doesn't 


an A B C manner that will make it 
possible for consumers to understand 
the business structure and price struc- 
ture. 


Warns of Unfair Competition 


Warning her hearers, Miss Locke 
said that unless business men under- 
take this phase of consumer education 
they are going ta be the victims of 
unfair competitors, who are constantly 
telling their story, and that “when the 
woman has nothing on the other side 
to combat it, she is an easy victim.” 
That the list of such victims grows 
daily is not puzzling, since the field is 
clear for the doctrinal competitors of 
business not only to tell their story, 
but to dramatize it in a way that is 
impressive as it is convincing. This is 
the reason why there has been a 
gradual and effective effort to discredit 
the nation’s industrial and business 
system, and Miss Locke’s warning has 
more than passing importance. 


Condemns Legislation 


Emphasizing a natural development 
as the result of that situation, Miss 
Locke condemned the trend of con- 
sumer groups (and she said that busi- 
ness was also censurable) to seek what 
they want through legislation, “ignor- 
ing the fact that as they obtain more 
and more legislative control over eco- 
nomics, it will eventually reach the 
stage where it becomes a boomerang.” 
It has been pointed out many times 
recently that the growing belief of 
consumers that they must turn more 
and more to the Federal Government 
for protection against what they are 
told are the malpractices and profiteer- 
ing instincts of producers and sup- 
pliers, is evidence of the weakening 
confidence of consumers in the ability 
of business to protect and advance 
their welfare. 


Consumers Want Hard Facts 


Miss Eloise Davison, home econom- 
ics director of the Herald Tribune 
Institute, and also a speaker at the 
consumer session, underscored the 
pressing need of business and con- 
sumers getting together on their prob- 
lems, when she declared that although 
both are interested in the same basic 
questions, neither is hearing what the 
other is saying. Her wealth of ex- 


perience has shown, said Miss Davi- 
son, that what consumers want “is 
hard facts. They are not interested 
too much in pretty passages any more 
or in glib words. It is not what th 
spend; it is what they get for what 
they spend that is significant.” Here 
again was stressed the always present 
question of price and its relation to 
quality and quantity, as well as for the 
need of business and consumers talk- 
ing the same language. 


Business Heedless and Inactive 


But however important and timely 
were the addresses made by Miss 
Locke and Miss Davison, the same urg- 
ings, appeals and warnings have been 
made repeatedly over a number of 
years, and business leadership, for the 
most part, still remains heedless and 
inactive. 

The consumer movement has been 
dissected and analyzed time and again; 
consumer goals have been surveyed 
and interpreted; consumer activity has 
been measured and appraised; pro- 
cedures in business-consumer rela- 
tions have been designed and tested— 
but in spite of all that nothing sub- 
stantial has been done by the business 
community to direct the consumer 
movement for it instead of against it. 
In this situation business has been 
neither realistic nor logical. 


Reasons for Business Failure 


An endeavor to search out the rea- 
sons for business failure to assume 
leadership in the consumer movement 
when it had the opportunity, has 
brought the conclusions that business 
generally has not accepted the con- 
sumer movement as such; that it has 
neither recognized the merchandising 
helps the movement offers nor the 
dangers it threatens; that it has been 
too timid to venture into a field in 
which experience has set no guide 
posts and no measure can be taken of 
the distance necessary to go to cover it. 
Certainly, it has required vision to 
view the consumer movement in its 
far-reaching potentialities, and it has 
been declared that in this instance 
business has evidenced neither the 
keenness nor ingenuity traditionally 
shown in building the greatest indus- 
trial and commercial system the world 
has ever seen. 


Business Must Be Convinced 


The belief persists that the most 
important thing to do now is to con- 
vince business definitely and perma- 
nently that the consumer movement 1s 
a powerful and positive, here and now, 
force, with dangers that can be re- 
moved, or at least minimized, and with 
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tremendous opportunities for the sale 
of more goods and for the building 
of urgent and essential good will. 
Until this is done, it hardly can be 
expected that appeals for consumer 
education, factual information, mutual 
understanding and cooperation, how- 
ever eloquently they may be made by 
the Miss Lockes and the Miss 
Davisons, will bring adequate business 
response. It is first necessary to prove 
that there is conclusive reason for ac- 
tion before details of what is to be 
done get approval. Obviously that rea- 
son has not been proved to business. 


Government Activity Continues 


In the meantime, consumer activity 
goes on apace under government lead- 
ership. The light was turned again 
on the subject of prices and an ample 
supply of commodities for consumers 
when representatives of the wholesalers 
of the nation met recently with Miss 
Harriet Elliott, consumer adviser on 
the Advisory Commission to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. The result of 
the meeting was the formation of a 
Wholesaling Trade’s Committee which 
will study prices, advise on curb- 
ing price increases, and seek storage 
and warehouse space to overcome the 
present shortage. Miss Elliott repeated 
her previous warning to “watch cost 
and profit margins to avoid unwar- 
ranted increases and a skyrocketing rise 
in prices.” 


Retailers Hold Conference 


While the wholesalers complete 
their organization, the Retailer’s Ad- 
visory Committee, now in operation 
for two months, is active on many 
fronts working on such matters as 
prices, commodity supplies, and the 
question of substitution, if and when 
it becomes necessary for the consumer 
to yield and accept substitutes to sup- 
ply military demand. Last week the 
committee met in New York City and 
discussed with publishers and editors 
the problems of the retailer as they 
bear on the trade press. At the same 
time the Committee announced that 
its program for cooperation with na- 
tional defense had been approved by 
the Department of Justice. 


Information for Consumers 


The program contains elements of 
consumer education that could well be 
employed by individual firms, whether 
retail, wholesale or manufacturing, in 
that it calls for a continuing flow of 
publicity and even educational mate- 
tial to consumer buyers. 

Included in the program are the fol- 
lowing functions: Obtain and dis- 
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Speed has always been of 
great importance inthe com- 
petitive pattern of business. 


Up to five times faster than 
surface transportation, Air 
Mail and Air Passenger ser- 
vice have greatly speeded 
up business communication 
and sales effort. 

Now, Air Express— 
world’s fastest package ser- 
vice—parallels that speed in 
filling an order, even de- 
livery of shipments up to 
2500 miles, overnight. 

Today, thousands of firms 
use Air Express in the rou- 
tine conduct of their busi- 
ness — for advance orders, 
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AIR EXPRESS 


samples, style merchandise, 
promotional material, light 
or heavy machine parts and 
tools —countless items, 
where speed is paramount. 


And the cost? Surprisingly 
low, considering that Air 
Express charges include 
special pick-up and special 
delivery of all shipments 
small or large, one to a thou- 
sand pounds. 


Air Express can contribute 
profitably to your business. 
Why not investigate this ef- 
ficient sales tool today ? Call 
any office of Railway Ex- 
press Agency and ask for 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, 
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Direct Air Express service to and from every important city in the United 
States and Canada, with co-ordinated air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline 
points; to Mexico, the West Indies, Central and South America; to Hawaii, 
the Philippines and the Far East; to New Zealand and Australia. For com- 
plete information call AIR EXPRESS DIVISION of Railway Express Agency. 


IT PAYS T0 A Lh 


_ AND IT PAYS T0 SHIP BY AIR 


This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by the 17 major Airlines of the 
U. S. and Canada,and Manufacturers and Suppliers to the Air Transport In- 
dustry. AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 135 South LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 


Advance 
Sales 
Dope | 

on 204 Major Cities— | 


Each Month for a Year, $1.00 


In each first-of-the-month issue SALES MANAGEMENT pub- 
lishes a list of cities which in the next thirty days should show 
sales improvement over last year well in excess of the national 
average. 


At no time is business uniformly good or uniformly bad 
throughout the country. Some cities will be well above aver- 
age, others below. In these critical times the variations are— 
and will continue to be—extreme. 


Using the same methods which have made the Survey of Buy- 
ing Power such a reliable guide, the editors of SALES MAN- | 
AGEMENT have developed monthly trends for 204 cities which 
they project to show the coming level of business in a city. 


You can use these business index figures in revising sales 
quotas, forestalling salesmen’s alibis, furnishing your men 
with talking points about conditions in better-than-average 
cities, mapping intensified sales and advertising campaigns in 
the high-spots. 


You will get the best cities each month in the magazine but 
for only one dollar a year you can have the index figures for 
204 major cities through a pre-publication mailing service 
which will reach you a fortnight before date of publication in 
the magazine. 


Date 
Sales Management 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Send me the monthly pre-publication mailing service of High-Spot Cities for 
one year, containing sales index for the coming month, and per capita 
income figures, for 204 major cities. The cost is one dollar. 


Bill me 


Check or currency enclosed 


Individual 


Title 


Company 


ne | 


Address 


tribute information about prices and 
refer seemingly unjustified increases to 
the associations most affected and to 
communicate the results of such inves- 
tigations to the proper agency, or pub- 
licize them where desirable; to watch 
and discourage “scare” advertising; to 
publicize particular cases of purchases 
made by retailers or by government 
agencies for defense purposes in hopes 
of preventing disturbances in produc- 
tion facilities and retail market, and to 
urge retailers to keep the public fully 
informed about any changes in quality 
of goods. 


Needed Consumer Relations 


Most of these functions well could 
be incorporated in the consumer rela- 
tions program of any company, and 
would be worthy and needed activity 
even though there were no war emer- 
gency. The questions of prices, ad- 
vertising and quality information are 
basic in dealing with consumer-buyers, 
and there would have been a neces- 
sity for business to tackle them, na- 
tional defense or not. 

The emergency, however, is making 
such consideration compulsive, and 
certainly advancing the time before 
business ordinarily would have gotten 
around to it. This may be in the long 
run a good thing for business, if it 
now takes the cue and provides con- 
sumer information and undertakes con- 
sumer education on its own initiative. 


Market News Plan Advocated 


A consumer information program 
on food prices is being sponsored by 
Miss Elliott, who in a bulletin to state 
and local defense councils has urged 
them to make use of market news 
broadcasts as an aid in protecting liv- 
ing standards. 

In extending the work of her di- 
vision further, Miss Elliott is advocat- 
ing that defense councils interest them- 
selves in devising low cost methods of 
distribution for milk and_ essential 
fruits and vegetables to needy fam- 
ilies; the opening of diet clinics to 
which families may bring their food 
buying and nutrition problems, and a 
program to develop a more extensive 
use of the diet and health services of 
government and private organization. 


Duty of Individual Firms 


Most of such effort can and should 
be undertaken by business itself. Trade 
groups and associations can perform 
on a broad basis, but it is the duty 
of each company to help the consumer 
with the selection, purchase and use 
of its products. This calls for more 
than the usual information provided 
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through advertisements — it calls for 
specific guidance and educational facts. 
And this can be done easily and effec- 
tively through advertising, radio 
broadcasts, printed material and con- 
sultation services for consumers. If 
business would take over and give con- 
sumers the assistance they are now 
learning unnecessarily to expect from 
government, the future of free enter- 


prise would be brighter. 
The Grade Labeling Problem 


Too much reliance on the govern- 
ment of consumers and business in 
working out the labeling problem also 
is of doubtful value to the latter, if 
not a definite danger, and the resuits 
of the experiment now being made by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the Department of Agriculture may 
one day, probably soon, put into the 
laps of business a compulsory grade 
labeling program it does not want. 

Whatever may be the results of the 
AMS venture into that field, it would 
be far better if business, on its own 
account, determined whether or not 
consumers want grade labeling, and if 
they do give it to them. 

Indication that the AMS is serious 
in its grade labeling program is shown 
by the appointment of Miss Alice Ed- 
wards, who knows labeling, to make a 
study of consumer opinion on the 
grade labeling of canned goods. This 
department already has told of the 
government’s plan to push this con- 
sumer goal, of its work with selected 
canneries, its program for retailers, 
and the extensive use it will make of 
schools, colleges, consumer groups and 
women’s organizations in making the 
homemaker grade label conscious. 


Book on Consumer Protection 


“Consumer Representation in the 
New Deal” is a new book to which 
business should give its attention since 
it gives further light, if any is needed, 
on the long-talked-of advocacy of at- 
taining consumer ends through con- 
sumer pressure. The volume calls for 
a department of the consumer in the 
Federal Government, and while ad- 
mitting that the New Deal, through 
various government divisions, has 
given stimulus and direction to the 
consumer movement, the author de- 
clares the consumer will not receive 
adequate attention unless represented 
separately. Advertising, of course, 
comes in for the usual handling, and 
big business also is treated. The book, 
written by Miss Persia Campbell, for- 
merly executive secretary of the Con- 
sumers National Federation, and now 
conomics teacher at Queens College, 
New York, should help stir business to 
consumer action of the needed kind. 
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19 NEW CONCERNS 


ADDED by AKRO N 


Kicking the last vestige of the old "ghost town" label into a 
| cocked hat, the Akron Chamber of Commerce in its November 
report listed 19 new manufacturing concerns located in the Akron 
area within the last year. 

Jobs for scores of persons have resulted from the attraction 
of the new concerns here, according to Harry G. Bennett, Cham- 
ber secretary, with the probability of the number being doubled and 
trebled with the expansion of the synthetic rubber industry. 

New products ranging from synthetics to office equipment, 

fruit juices to steam tractors, ice cream cones to firebricks, are 
| being, or soon will be produced in the district by the new firms. 


THIS IS ANOTHER REASON WHY YOU SHOULD CONCENTRATE YOUR 
| SELLING EFFORTS IN THE ALERT, FREE-SPENDING AKRON MARKET... 
| 
| 


AND REMEMBER, YOU GET COMPLETE, ECONOMICAL COVERAGE BY 
USING AKRON'S ONLY NEWSPAPER. 


| AKRON 
| BEACON 
| JOURNAL 


Represented by: 
Story, Brooks & Finley 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, 
Atlanta 
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HE Booth Michigan Market is a 
real opportunity for today’s ad- 
vertiser. In the eight counties in 
which Booth Newspapers are pub- 
lished, total annual income is over 


page news in the eight Booth Michi- 
gan Markets. Keep this in mind 
when making up your newspaper 
schedules. For further information, 
ask I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, 


$600,000,000. (Authority: Printers’ New York, or John E. Lutz, 435 N. 
Ink Consumer Survey.) And_ this Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

does not include large preparedness a 
expenditures. Opportunity is front- — gorert® 


NEWSPAPERS 
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General Mills’ 
Movie for Its 
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To a trained accountant, the figures on the balance sheet 
of an annual report reflect clearly what has taken place 
in the company during the year, but the majority of 
stockholders in any large corporation aren’t trained 
accountants. That’s why General Mills this year is 
presenting its annual report to its 10,000 stockholders 
not in the complex idiom of figures but in the simple 
language of pictures and sound—in a motion picture 
entitled “The Year's Work.” 


Combining straight motion picture photography of the 
men, machines and money that make General Mills with 
a sprightly cartoon sequence, the movie is a “look be- 
hind the balance sheet to see what things and actions 
it represents”: Net sales, cost of labor, research, taxes, 
materials, supplies, etc. 


Here are pictured stills from the cartoon sequence: 


(Top Left) Boss Flour Sack, dignified with top hat and 
stogie, completes his allotment of net sales dollars to 
the mischievous spirits billed as wages, taxes, etc., who 
are past masters in the art of filching dollars. 


(Above) The job done, Boss Flour Sack bounces 
over to his balancers, discovers that total liabilities 
amount to a dollar more than total assets! 


(Left) Neither the cash register nor the accountant can 
help Boss Flour Sack out—there’s a dollar missing, 
and total liabilities should match total assets. In his 
excitement Boss Flour Sack jumps over to the desk of 
Donald Davis, General Mills president, and landing on 
a letter to a stockholder just signed by Mr. Davis, asks 
for help: “Mr. Davis, have you seen a dollar?” 


“You'll find that dollar,” Mr. Davis tells Boss Flour Sack 
and the stockholders, “reflected in General Mills’ balance 
sheet for water-power rights, trade names, trade-marks 

_ good will. It’s the most important dollar in our 
usiness. 


Documentary Film Productions, N. Y., produced the 
movie. 
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ANG up your sales socks in Providence where Santa’s 
pack holds nearly 80% of all Rhode Island families 
whose buying power since June has jumped $1,000,000 per 
ae month!* Gains in employment, payrolls and retail sales merrily . 
THE LARGEST roll along as the chimneys of diversified industry in the Nation's 


CHRISTMAS SAVINGS 


most industrialized State belch smoke at $50,000,000 worth of 


$3,000,000 
IN 8 YEARS! defense orders. 


Eeyhody voads He PROVIDENCE UOURWAL- BULLETIN 
| St y ong Lands a Largest Varkel! 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc. e New York e Chicago ¢ Boston e Atlanta e R. J. Bidwell Co. e San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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New Products and Markets 


From technical journals, bankers, company reports and 


other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion—and the creator of new indus- 
tries. When the war ruined the im- 
portation of fine leathers, the 
American trade had to turn to the 
domestic product. This now has been 
developed with such success as to 
doom permanently the formerly 
flourishing European export business 
with this country. Capture of the 
alligator, morocco, fine pigskin and 
fine calf business was done not only 
through improved technical methods 
(led by craftsmen of Mark Cross at 
Union City, N. Y.), but by the de- 
velopment and promotion of new 
types of leathers, including those of 
the lowly razorback hog of Kentucky 
and those of the Florida sand shark. 
One of the steps in perfecting our fine 
leathers included borrowing a leaf 
from the thriving domestic automo- 
tive industry: Application of ‘Simon- 
izing’’ to leathers. 

*  * 


Stimulating the imagination as to 
what the future holds in store for 
glass yarn is Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp.'s newly developed man’s 
hat, made 100% of Fiberglas. Light 
and attractive in appearance, it is ex- 
pected to retail this Summer at $5— 
possibly replacing higher-priced 
Panama lines. 

* * * 

Worries over supply of optical 
glass, which has been a vital import, 
now are subsiding. A New Mexico 
source of calcite, the valuable optical 
material heretofore imported, has been 
discovered and subsidized by Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co. Scarcity of the 
mineral has caused world-wide ex- 
ploration for it. 

* oe * 

A boon to the interior decorator- 
a floor leveler which can be applied 
over cement, tile or terrazzo floors— 
has been developed. A powder mixed 
with water, the preparation dries 
quickly and it may be walked upon 
one hour after pouring. 


Paper currency denominations in 
50-, 25- and 10-cent classifications 
will be issued to facilitate mail- 
ordering, if the efforts of the Asso- 
ciated Mail Merchandisers are success- 
ful. 

x oe & 

Leaks in dams, dykes, retaining 
walls, etc., may no longer present 
major problems; a new ingredient 
mixed with Portland cement and 
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forced against water pressure is said to 

stop leaks in a few seconds. Flexrock 

Co., Philadelphia, is the manufacturer. 
* Ke * 

A manuscript manipulator for 
speakers, which times the reading so 
as to finish exactly within the allotted 
time, has been patented by Russell F. 
Smith, of Providence, R. I. The in- 
strument takes time out for applause! 

* * * 


Because of the great importance to 
the citrus fruit industry of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Grower's Exchange 
patented process for fixing the natural 
appearance of citrus beverages, the 
process will be made available to all 
manufacturers on a reasonable basis. 

* * # 


The Building Materials division of 
the Armstrong Cork Co. is placing on 
the market a new _ greaseproof 
asphalt tile which also is alkali-re- 
sistant in all of its 21 available colors. 

x * & 

The soap dish industry — long 
considered in need of a more practical 
product—has introduced a dish with 
small fingers designed to keep the 
soap dry. 

* * * 

Masonite Corp. is introducing an 
insulation board based on a new 
formula, including special steps by 
which an infinite number of air 
bubbles are created in the cellulose 
fibre. 

x oe * 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. is 
working on a new use for its glass 
fibre raw material, This is for sand- 
bags for military defense or for de- 
fense against floods. Advantage is that 
Fiberglas will not rot in such service 
and may be stored long in advance. 

* oe o& 

To develop interest in travel, the 
U. S. Travel Bureau has a Travel- 
America office in New York City 
where free daily travelogs are shown. 

* * x 

Where oil, heat, caustics and fats 
are involved, chemical rubber soles 
and heels have been developed to 
give longer and safer wear. 

* * * 

An “invisible” wall radio — at 
least as to wiring—is being introduced 
by the Flush Wall Radio Co., Newark, 
N. J., for those who prefer unob- 
trusive radios. 

x oe & 

The boating world has an impor- 

tant new product in the Ansley 


Radio Direction Finder, made by 
Ansley Radio Corp., New Yory City. 
The instrument permits even a small 
boat to come out of a fog easily. 

* * ® 

Dri-Dux Co., New York City, has 

a new water repellent process rep- 
resenting an advanced scientific de- 
velopment in the field and significant 
to the dry-cleaning industry in par- 
ticular. 

* ok ® 

Artificial cattle breeding is 

rapidly becoming a large enterprise. 
A survey by National Dairy Products 
reveals that about 5,000 dairy farmers 
have had around 50,000 cows sired 
through test tubes by veterinarians 
who manage over 50 artificial breed- 
ing associations located in 20 states. 

. ¢ ¢ 


Welcome tool to hobbyists as well 
as to industry is a reciprocating 
plunger made by Chicago Wheel & 
Mfg. Co. This power hand tool de- 
livers 800 regulated blows a minute. 

Studies of Prof. Elvehjem of the 
University of Wisconsin reveal fresh 
avenues of approach to the study of 
human deficiencies. Fatty livers, death 
of the adrenal glands, kidney degen- 
eration and paralysis are found to have 
a tie-in with the Vitamin B factor. 

* * * 

A new type of high-fidelity re- 
cording machine has been intro- 
duced by Soundscriber Corp., New 
Haven, Conn. The instrument makes 
provision among other things for re- 
cording conferences within a radius 
of 20 feet and for dictating while 
pacing the office. 

> @&s 

U. S. Commercial Attache George 
C. Howard reports that a Swedish 
chemist has developed a significant 
method of covering china and other 
kinds of earthenware with metal. 
Method is expected to prove valuable 
in bathroom and shop interior mate- 
rials. 

* ok # 

A patented process is currently 
being used by American Maize Prod- 
ucts Co, for making a product that 
tastes and smells like olive oil—from 
corn. 

* a8 

Plywood takes a new turn in Fybr- 
Tech, a variation including vulcanized 
fibre, drillable like metal. American 
Plywood, New London, Wis., is the 
maker. 

oa 

And now, automobiles that might 
need it can be made pleasant-smelling 
through the odorneutralizer of Ex- 
pello Corp., Dover, N. H. The prod- 
uct is inconspicuous and has a pine 
aroma. 
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BY RAY BILL 


Market research and the compilation of market 1 

data represent a science which is being carried awh 

| to new and more usable heights with the passing of each fi 
new year. Faced with skepticism on the part of sales , ‘ ot 
executives when such research was in its youth, the pro- 1, 

ponents of marketing research have won steadily increasing ‘now 


recognition because of the useful nature of the results they 4 A iy a 
have turned in. qT ° 


To be sure, some sales executives still shy away from the 


\ eae MARKETS CONTINUOUSLY: ' a 


extensive use of market research data but it is only a 

question of time before practically all will see the light. 

Meanwhile, the most enterprising leaders in ‘the sales and . 
advertising fields are making important use of modern Bos 


marketing research. They are following new efforts under 
this heading, not only with the deepest of interest, but 


0 
with an eager desire to make immediate commercial use ete - 3 7 ? 


of all such data which are found to be helpful in the solu- 
tion of sales and advertising problems. ~ way 
Ar-ng the important new contrit:tiens to ma ~ 
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Readership Study Spikes Some of 


Advertising’s Pet Superstitions 


Part II of an analysis in three parts of some of the findings from 


the Continuing Study of Newspaper Readership sponsored by the 


A. N. A. and the Four A’s. 


This article deals with the relation 


of size of space to readership of newspaper advertising. 


Based on an interview with 


LOUIS 


HONIG 


Director of Research, Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
San Francisco 


OW important is the size of 
space taken by an advertiser 
in determining whether or 
not the copy will be seen? 

It is a question that troubles many an 
advertiser and one to which even the 
most experienced advertising men have 
given no really conclusive answer. In 
an attempt to get some guidance, Louis 
Honig, director of research, Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., of the Pacific Coast, 
made the present study, again using 
the findings unearthed by the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation.* 

As basis for the research, various 
sizes of advertisements were taken, but 
none less than 70 lines. The copy was 
divided into eight groupings as to size, 
ranging from 70 lines to over 1,000 
lines. 

Reference to Graph D will reveal 
how relatively little difference the size 
of space made to both men and women 
insofar as seeing the advertisement 
was concerned. For men, between 
70-line space and over 1,000-line space 
there was a difference of less than 5% 
and the same percentage of men were 
aware of advertising of from 169-252 
lines as of space running over 1,000 
lines. With women, size of space 
seems to have even less direct relation- 
ship to seeing an advertisement, since 
28.7 readers per 100,000 lines re- 
ported seeing copy of 70-112 lines; 
29.5 space of 169-252 lines; and only 
26.3 saw advertisements of over 1,000 
lines. When the figures are averaged 


* The same method was followed as for 
the study on position: The arithmetical 
average or mean of the Foundation’s fig- 
ures was used as basis for the Erwin, Wasey 
research on the assumption that possible 
wide variations in the quality or the effec- 
tiveness of the advertisements would be 
nullified if a sufficiently large cross-section 
was used. Readers should bear in mind 
that the index figure indicates reading per 
line per 100,000 readers. This index was 
determined by applying the “per cent read- 
ing” to 100,000 and dividing by the num- 
ber of lines of space used 
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for men and women, we have space of 
169-252 lines coming off best—with 
27.4 of both sexes seeing it; 70-112- 
line copy, seen by 24.6 of men and 
women, gives a better showing than 
copy of 750-1,000 lines with 24.0; 
and evidently there is only a 1.0 edge 
for copy of 1,000 lines or over as 
compared with advertising measuring 
70-112 lines. 

Taking these figures, we conclude 
that there is practically no advantage 
one way or another for any size of 
space. A dollar invested will give the 
same number of readers regardless of 
the size of the advertisement, assum- 
ing equal effectiveness of copy. 

Balancing this against other known 
factors, however, we take it to mean 
that any edge there is would favor 
large space, for this very important 
reason: Effectiveness of advertising is 
two-dimensional; (1) it is dependent 


on reaching the reader and so being 
able to make an impression; (2) the 
intensity of that impression. There is 
no doubt that the larger the space the 
more intensive the impression that is 
made on the reader of the copy. 

With large space it is possible to 

resent more effective copy, to do a 
tter, more thorough selling job. We 
assert this in spite of the fact that all 
coupon returns give small space the 
edge. We must take into considera- 
tion that coupon advertising is prob- 
ably a more specialized kind of 
advertising, that returns based upon its 
findings tell only half the story. 

Even though, theoretically, we be- 
lieve that larger space will do a better 
selling job than smaller space, all else 
being equal, we must add to our two 
factors governing effectiveness of ad- 
vertising, a third factor: Relation of 
size of advertising to buying habits. 
If an article is bought at all times 
month in, month out, through the year 
and the object is to hit as many per- 
sons as many times as possible every 
day, then continuity assumes major 
importance. If continuity in a case 
like this is sacrificed to largeness of 
space the advertiser undoubtedly will 
be missing out. 

We conclude, then, that in itself, 
unrelated to other factors, size of space 
is of secondary importance, that the 
major factor is the maintenance of 
continuity, for the power of advertis- 
ing Is in repetition. 


(What themes and layouts will pull best? 
The subject is one on which advertising 
men argue perpetually. It is discussed in 
Part III of Mr. Honig’s article in the next 
issue.—THE EpI!rors.) 


Chart D 
READERSHIP OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
BY SIZE OF SPACE 
BASED UPON SEEING THE ADVERTISEMENT 
( Readership per line per 100,000 circulation ) 
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Kellogg puts the “CLICK” in a 
smart sales idea with “CELLOPHANE” 
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© GET CONSUMERS to try different kinds of 

jp popular cereals, Kellogg introduced a va- 
riety unit. 

First they tried it without “Cellophane.” It didn’t 
sell so well. But when the unit was overwrapped 
n “Cellophane” cellulose film, making each indi- 
vidual carton visible—the idea clicked. It clicked 
with retailers, who saw the consumer appeal of this 
package. They gave it prominent display. It clicked 
with consumers, who found it a convenient way to 
put variety into their breakfast menus. 

It’s been a tremendously successful promotion for = wT Mien 
Kellogg. Ever since they adopted “Cellophane,” 
sales have proved the effective appeal this quality 
wrap has with shoppers. 


Time after time . . . on product after product... {| * 
“Cellophane” has proved that it can sell goods faster. e O a Nn © 


. . TRADE ‘UPIND 
Perhaps you have a product that can benefit in this 


way. Just write: “Cellophane” Division, E. I. du Pont “Cellophane” is a trade- 
‘' . _ ° mark of E.1I. du Pont de 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. Nemours & Co. (Inc.) cr GU PONY 
Tune in. . .’“Cavalcade of America,” NBC Red Network ... every Wed. eve. 
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Circus Technique Turns “Flop” to 
“Smash Hit” for Columbia Steel 


When stuffed-shirt dignity was forgotten and some good old 


Barnum & Bailey hokum was mixed with the story of nails and 


wire rope and roofing, this West Coast subsidiary of Big Steel had 


something West Coast fair visitors took hook, line and sinker. 


ERCHANDISING mene at 
Columbia Steel Co., San 
Francisco, western subsidiary 


of United States Steel, knew 
they had a good idea when, shattering 
a long tradition of conservatism, they 
decided to hit the sawdust trail with 
a circus-type exhibit at the California 
State Fair for 1940, but they amazed 
themselves when they found out how 
good. 

For years they had handled as best 
they could the problem of making wire 
rope, fencing, nails, roof material and 
steel pipe interesting enough to draw 
fair and exposition visitors away from 
the competing amusements. They kept 
their dignity—but lost the crowds. 
Stereotype displays of rolls of wire 
and lengths of pipe, samples of steel 
and such prosaic items had—it was 
freely admitted — low interest value 
for amusement-minded fairgoers. 

Three years ago a tentative attempt 
was made to remedy the situation and 
mechanical displays were introduced 
by Columbia Steel at state fairs on the 
Pacific Coast. Motion and the use of 
figures stepped up interest, but only 
one or two products were thus adver- 
tised—usually fencing and roofing— 
so that rural persons, chiefly farmers, 
were attracted and the rest still passed 
by. Steel’s executives knew they had 
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a bigger story to tell to the cross-sec- 
tion of the population of the Pacific 
Coast that thronged to state fairs. 
They felt they could and should am- 
plify their appeal and make it general 
by exhibiting many different products 
instead of limiting their offering to 
farm products. 

To put over a large array of prod- 
ucts as well as the institutional story, 
the circus idea emerged. Columbia 
decided to go to the fairs in the spirit 
in which the public went. It got itself 
a big tent, the right kind of music, 
installed the man on the flying trapeze, 
a barker and cages full of animals. 
Into each of the cages it put the story 
of a different product. The barker, the 
trapeze artist, the animals in the cages, 
all were mechanical, but fairgoers rec- 
ognized old circus favorites. 

There was the Horse that Answered 
Questions. When the barker asked 
him why he liked to live under Storm- 
seal Roofing, the clever horse got over 
a list of sales points for this Columbia 
Steel product. Next, the barker and 
the crowd turned their attention to the 
performing lion who had a grand time 
shadow boxing himself in a high- 
polish stainless steel mirror—dramatiz- 
ing the indestructability of this mate- 
rial that stays bright despite time and 
weather, as the barker explained in 


“Ladeez and gentlemun” circus lingo, 

A cage of monkeys prying nails out 
of a box and being very comical about 
it, afforded an opportunity for getting 
over the outstanding features of Co- 
lumbia Steel nails. Wire rope had its 
innings in the cage of a performing 
tiger. Two reels of wire rope served 
as jumping stools for the tiger, who also 
jumped rope with the product, while 
the barker, in a lingo familiar to fair- 
goers, humorously put in his little sales 
message. The balancing seal was an- 
other favorite. His tank was a section 
of steel-wall pipe with cement lining, 
wherein Master Seal balanced a piece 
of pipe on his nose. With much pun- 
ning the barker made some telling 
points. 


Products Pushed in Fun 


Ferdinand had nothing on Colum- 
bia Steel’s bull. Instead of smelling 
flowers, this gentleman was discovered 
working hard to fight his way through 
a section of Columbia fence. He suc- 
ceeded admirablv in demonstrating the 
durability of the fencing. 

A nail guessing contest was a fea- 
ture of the circus, with products made 
of steel awarded as prizes. Similar 
contests had been run before—it was 
thought, with good results. When 
15,000 guesses poured in at each of 
the free shows, Columbia executives 
realized they hadn’t known what 
“good” meant, for the highest number 
of entrants previously was only half 
that number. 

Attendance at the exhibit as a whole 
was equally astonishing. Introduced at 
the California State Fair this Fall, the 
Columbia Steel circus tent was con- 
stantly packed. Tremendous crowds 
poured through the tent and the ex- 
hibit was regarded as the most popular 
and successful at the Sacramento Fair. 
Some 150,000 persons saw the exhibit. 

The popularity of the show caused a 
change to be made in the method of 
handling. The original intention was 
to have only one of the “animal” 
cages lighted up at a time, the one in 
front of which the mechanical barker 
was giving his talk, the rest being dark 
and each one lighting up as the barker 
moved on to it. This plan was aban- 
doned because of the tremendous 
crowds in the tent at all times; all the 
cages were kept lighted constantly and 
the ten-minute show was continuous. 

After its roaring success at the fair 
at Sacramento, the Columbia circus 
hit the road and traveled to the West- 
ern Washington State Fair and the 
Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, at both of which it was equally 
successful, drawing attendances of 
110,000 at each. The Oregon State 
Fair had to be satisfied with a tradi- 
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How to get maximum profit out of every 
campaign 


How to fix the value of the premium 
Whether your premium offer is legal or not 
What to avoid in selecting a premium 

How to merchandise the premium offer 
When and how to pre-test your offer 
When to use a direct premium—coupon 
Whether to offer cash or merchandise 
How to select the right plan 

How to prejudge results 

How to handle redemptions at least cost 


—and the tested answers to scores of other 


questions. 


ow 
Do you kn % 


Here is presented for the first time the sum total 
of successful premium experience over the years— 
detailed information on the whole subject of 
premiums, set down in orderly arrangement for 
easy and ready reference. One of the oldest of all 
selling forces and one of the strongest allies today 
to help all forms of advertising yield more orders 
is now reduced to infallible, money-making form- 
ulas, the result of years of costly trial and error. 
Tells WHEN and HOW and WHICH of the various 
types of premiums to select to do a specific job; 
what offers to use for jobbers’ salesmen, dealers 
and clerks, one’s own sales organization, and con- 
sumers. Gives a digest of all laws, old and new, 
pertaining to premium use; tested campaigns for 
twenty-two sample industries; the right answers to 
every question about premiums that users, manu- 
facturers, sales organizations*® and advertising 
agencies could possibly ask. Not only is this the 
ONLY BOOK ON THE SUBJECT and therefore 
of immediate value to all who seek to improve 
methods and results, but its accuracy and scope 
guarantee its usefulness as second to none in the 
field of important advertising references. 


PREMIUM PRACTICE MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is check ... 
send me “PREMIUM ADVERTISING AS A SELLING FORCE.” 


Price $3 30 ew... 


money order ... for $3.50, for which please 
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tional exhibit as it was held while the 
California Fair was in progress. In- 
advertently, it served as a ‘‘control,” 
pointing the difference in interest of 
the traditional and the circus-type ex- 
hibits. Next year, the Oregon fair 
may get this year’s circus, with modi- 
fications, and some new form of show- 
manship will be devised for 1941 fairs 
in the other Pacific Coast states. 

The circus exhibit was constructed 
in individual units—a product to a 


cage—so that these might later be used 
separately or in groups for dealer 
meetings, or as window or other dis- 


plays. Some of them have already 
been put to such uses, attracting con- 
siderable attention and winning the 
enthusiasm of dealers, who were 
already on their toes and eager for a 
chance at the cages because of the re- 
ports that had come to them from their 
customers who had been to the fairs 
before. 

Because each of the circus cages 
constitutes a self-contained show on 
the product exhibited, it is also being 
used at sales meetings throughout 
Columbia Steel territory, thus doing 
extra duty. 


“Making America Strong” 


In an editorial in The Iron Age for No- 
vember 21, J. H. Van Deventer, president 
and editor, said: 

a productivity has been the key- 
note of our outstanding progress. More 
goods for more people We can find 
ways to deal with too much. But show me 


the man who can find the way to do with 
too little 
Only the productive can be strong.’ 


And we need a strong America. We need, 
with our shorter working hours, a larger 
production per man for the products of 
both peace and war than that of Germany 
or Italy or Japan and their satellite na- 
tions . For ‘only the strong can be 
free.’ ”’ 

The nation’s metal makers and metal- 
working trades—due partly to wat and de- 


fense needs—are becoming “‘stronger.”’ The 
steel mills, for example, are now operating 
at about 97%. of capacity. The Iron Age 


is putting its editorial shoulder to this 
wheel. Several major articles in its 390- 
page Metal Show Issue in October dug into 
these pri blems ° 

But The Iron Age believes that a free 
and vigorous people and an expanding 
economy come first. With a perspective, a 
purpose and an organization developed 
through 85 years, The Iron Age seeks, week 
after week, to help industry turn out better 
things at lower cost, to serve 132,000,000 
Americans 

It is concerned with frying pans, as well 
as ‘flying fortresses’; with bicycles as well 
as bomb-proof shelters; with pipe and 
padlocks and Pullman cars, and shovels 
and saxophones, and clocks and cameras, 
and radiators and refrigerators, as well as 
guns and tanks 

Apparently, The Iron Age is doing its 
job right. Its circulation—nearly 16,000, 
ABC—currently is at an all-time high. Its 
advertising volume in the first ten months 
of this year was 9.6% more than in the 
same period of 1939. 

For the full year 1939 The Iron Age 
carried 3,957 pages of advertising—or about 
700 more pages than any other magazine 
or business paper. With a total of 3,635 
pages in the first ten months, it will go 
well over the 4,000-mark in 1940. 
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With the highest subscription price per 
year ($6 in the U. S. A.) among the major 
metal-working magazines, The Iron Age 
claims a greater net circulation gain for the 
first half of 1940 than all of them com- 
bined. It also claims more readers than 
any of the others. In 21 independent 
reader surveys made in the last two years, 
made largely by advertisers, The Iron Age 
placed first in its field 17 times. 

About 1,100 of its total circulation goes 
to foreign countries at ($12 a year), but 
its concern, said C. S. Baur, vice-president 
and general manager, is predominantly with 
America. Its field is the entire metal- 
working industry—with the mills that make 
metals and with the factories that make 
metals into finished products. (Only one- 
eighth of its circulation today goes to the 
iron and steel producing industry.) 

The metal-working industry is pretty big. 
Of a total value of $60,712,871,000 for 
products produced by all United States in- 
dustries in 1937, The Iron Age points out, 
metal-working supplied $22,141,133,000, or 
36%. This was nearly twice the value of 
products of the food industry, which ranked 
second, and more than three times the value 
of products of the textile industry, which 
was third, 

Of 9,786,400 people employed in all in- 
dustries in 1937, metal-working employed 
3,460,000, or 35144%. This was nearly 
twice the number employed by the textile 
industry, which ranked second. 

Editorially to cover its big field The Iron 
Age emphasizes metals as the point of com- 
mon interest of producers and manufactur- 
ing consumers. This extends to the various 
methods by which metals are fabricated or 
treated and to the equipment necessary for 
these operations. 

But the magazine is only partly technical. 
It concerns itself, in each issue, with news 
and trends of the industry, and with mar- 
kets, prices, legislation. Resident editors 
report regularly from Detroit, Washington, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and other centers 

The Iron Age is ready to defend “the 
machine.” A year ago when legislation 
was threatened to penalize “the machine,” 
on the theory that it was responsible for 
unemployment, it published a series of 
eight-page editorial inserts on “The Threat 
to the Machine.” This campaign, describ- 


ing the benefits derived from the use of 
improved machinery, was quoted in news. 
papers with combined circulation of more 
than 10,000,000. 

The Iron Age also is ready to assert the 
importance of “the machine’ in defending 
the nation. This year, in a series of seven 
articles, the magazine presented a blueprint 
for American defense from the viewpoint 
of industry. 

Mr. Van Deventer’s weekly editorial js 
one of the most widely-read regular fea. 
tures in the business paper field with a 
“batting average’ of 92%. 

The magazine’s readership is divided 
among metal goods manufacturers, ma- 
chinery manufacturers, the steel industry, 
dealers in mill supplies, machinery, etc., 
plate and structural fabricators and nine 
other groups. They make products in more 
than 200 classifications. 

To remove blue-sky claims from circula- 
tion data, the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
provides seven or eight classifications under 
which publishers may group readers. 

Recently The Iron Age set out to pro- 
vide advertisers with detailed data on more 
than 200 “groups” of readers. The maga- 
zine worked out product classification, 
financial rating, types of departments oper- 
ated, and an indication of number of plants 
reached as compared with numerical circu- 
lation, for each firm on its subscription 
list. All of these data were coded and 
punched on Hollerith cards of International 
Business Machines Corp. Probably The 
Iron Age is unique among all business 
papers in providing so detailed a close-up 
of readership and their requirements: 


(Left) C. S, Baur, 

vice-president and 

general manager of 
The Iron Age. 


(Right) J. H. Van 

Deventer, president 

and editor of The 
Tron Age. 


The lron Age has grown strong by con- 
tributing its best, week after week, to 
American industry and thus to the nation 
as a whole. 

As Mr. Van Deventer concluded in that 
editorial of November 21: - 

“Productivity. That is the challenge fac- 
ing every American today. ; ; 

“And put to the test, what does this 
mean? It means that each and every one 
of us must apply ourselves more diligently; 
that each of us must strive every day to 
produce a little more and a little better 
than we have done previously, to the end 
that America can and shall become strong 
and therefore remain free. 

“Let’s get about it.” 


Radio News 


The NBC, CBS and Mutual networks 
combined, it appears, will do nearly $100,- 
000,000 in billings in 1940. . . . Mutual 
gained 91.9% in November, to $627,562, 
and 39.6% in the first 11 months, to $4, 
190,071. CBS rose 6.2% in Novem- 
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ber, to $3,689,778, and 20% in the 11 
months, to $37,205,560. . NBC-Red 
gained 7.47 and NBC-Blue 25.6% in No- 
vember, bringing their respective 11-month 
totals up 8.9%, to $33,200,353, and 
23.4%, to $9,584,706. NBC as a 
whole was up 11% in November, to $4,- 
699,078, and 11.7% in the 11 months, to 
$45,753,127. 
* * * 

NBC, adding ten southeastern stations, 
has created a separate group of Blue net- 
work stations in this area, giving the Red 
and Blue independent outlets there for the 
frst time. The stations are WGAC, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; WCBT, Roanoke Rapids; 
WEED, Rocky Mount; WMFD, Wilming- 
ton; WMER, High Point; WGNC, Gas- 
tonia, and WHKY, Hickory, all in North 
Carolina; WCOS, Columbia, S. C.; WJHL, 
Johnson City, Tenn., and WHIS, Bluefield, 
W. Va. KFBC, Cheyenne, Wyo., has 
joined the Blue network. Addition 
of these stations gives the Blue 87 stations 
and makes the total of all NBC affiliates 
710 

WWVA, Wheeling, W. Va., is increas- 
ing its power to 50,000 watts and will 
become an NBC Blue network affiliate 
either on May 2, 1941, or at the time of 
the change back to Standard Time in the 
Fall. When KDKA, Pittsburgh, switches 
to the Red next November 1, all adver- 
tisers using the basic Blue will’ be required 
to use WWVA 
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Equipped with a new transmitter, erected 
midway between Quincy, III., and Hannibal, 
Mo., WTAD of Quincy will join the Co- 
lumbia network on January 1. 


* e + 


General Electric Co. recently held a for- 
mal opening of its frequency modulation 
station W2XOY at Schenectady, N. Y.... 
On the same day, G-E demonstrated color 
television, using a standard type receiver, 
with no additional equipment other than a 
revolving disk. NBC has issued a 
book on “Television’s First Year.” ...A 
demonstration of color television by CBS 
was a feature of the observance in New 
York of National Art Week. 


* * * 


KRSC, Seattle, and WINX, Washington, 
D. C., have appointed Radio Advertising 
Corp. national representatives. i ae 
Kansas State Network and WHB, Kansas 
City, have appointed William G. Rambeau 
Co, national advertising representatives. 
rs Jack Latham, recently with Benton 
& Bowles, has been retained by the FM 
Program Research Group for preliminary 
studies of markets, programs, etc., looking 
toward the possible formation of an FM 
nationwide network. . John Donohue 
has been appointed Blue network salesman 
for the NBC Detroit office. Robert White 
now represents the Red network exclu- 
sively there. A. A. McDermott has 
een named manager of the Montreal office 
of Joseph Hershey McGillvra, radio station 
representatives William Fineshriber 
has become director of the CBS music de- 
partment 
* * 


_ “Best Broadcasts of 1939-40,” an an- 

thology by Max Wylie, script and conti- 

nuity director for CBS, has been published 

by Whittlesey House, New York. 
a 

_Columbia has introduced “Report to the 

‘Nation, a Saturday evening series on the 


“inside workings” of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 
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NBC has arranged for rebroadcast of its 
Latin-American programs over domestic sta- 
tions in ten Central and South American 
countries, effective January 1 . CBS 
issues a promotion piece on the broadcast 
of its “American School of the Air” series 
to Latin America. 


Newspaper News 


National Newspaper Week will be ob- 
served next October 1-8 
i ae 


Circulations of 25 daily newspapers in 
six major cities—New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles and 


Boston—were larger in the six-month pe- 
riod ended September 30, 1940, than in the 
parallel period of 1939. Only four dailies 
in these cities had circulation declines. Fig- 
ures for newspapers in other cities are ex- 
pected to show a similar upward trend 
... The arrival of PM in New York City 
last Summer apparently had little effect on 
circulations of the eight other general 
dailies there—seven of which made gains 


Basic Newspaper Group will disband 
next April 1, after one year’s operation, 
because of lack of sufficient support from 
advertisers and agencies. The group was 
formed to attract national advertising by 
providing special rates for frequency and 
‘consistency.’ It includes the San Antonio 
Express and Evening News, Dallas News 
and the Oklahoma City Oklahoman and 
Times . Ralph Miller, New York man- 
ager of the group, will return to the O&la- 
homan and Times. 

* * * 

The Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser, 
mornings and Sundays, has taken over the 
management of the Alabama Journal, eve- 
nings and Sundays, and has discontinued 
the Journal's Sunday edition. 
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The San Antonio Express recently pub 
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lished a 75th anniversary issue The 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin similarly recog- 
nized its 85th anniversary . . . The Arizona 
Republic, Phoenix, has published its an- 
nual ‘‘Romantic-Progressive Arizona’ edi- 
tion. All 80,000 copies were sold before 
publication date . A 124-page Mail-It- 
Away edition of the Orlando, Fla., Sentinel- 
Star, carried a 48-page section on the 
Florida citrus industry, printed with orange 
blossom scented ink Editor & Pub- 
lisher has published its 1941 Marketing 
Guide, covering 1,490 newspaper markets 

Montreal La Presse carried a 12-page 
gravure supplement December 7, sponsored 
by Dupuis Freres, French department store 
there Standard Rate & Data Service 
has issued a supplement to its newspaper 
section giving official preliminary 1940 
population figures for daily newspaper cities 
of 10,000 and more population. 
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The Bureau of Advertising releases a 
promotion piece on the 25-year experience 
of American Sugar Refining Co. with news- 
paper advertising. 


e  « 


Glasgow, Ky., News has appointed Fred 
Kimball, Inc., national advertising repre- 
sentatives . . .E. V. McCoy, for seven years 
automobile editor of the New York Mirror, 
has become manager of the Detroit office 
of this newspaper . . . C. G. Shannon has 
returned to Lorenzen & Thompson, news- 
paper representatives, as vice-president in 
the Chicago office, and Ralph C. Ruggles 
has joined the New York staff. 
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The Temple, Tex., Datly Telegram sum- 
marizes in a promotion piece, _ state, 
regional and national awards which it has 
One of them was the 1940 com- 
munity service award of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism. 


received. 
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Business Paper News 


Franklin H. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed regional vice-president, eastern dis- 
trict, of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., with 
office in Philadelphia. Mr. Johnson suc- 
ceeds A. B. Wheeler, resigned. J. H. Rudd, 
vice-president, assumes charge of the Atlan- 
tic district, succeeding Mr. Johnson. Mr. 
Rudd has been elected to the board of 
directors of McGraw-Hill. 


F. H. Johnson 


J. H. Rudd 


The Retail Executive will become a sec- 
tion of Women’s Wear Daily with its issue 
of gw 2. Both are published by Fair- 
child Publications, New York. Earl W. 
Elhart will be editor of the retail executive 
division of Women’s Wear Daily .. . News 
of the Avenue, New York, covering the 
women’s ready-to-wear field, will start 
carrying advertising in its January issue 
It is distributed to department store buyers, 
merchandise managers and store owners 
throughout the county. 

* *# & 

Sweet's Catalog Service, a division of F. 
W. Dodge Corp., will increase distribution 
of its industrial files 50%, from 20,000 
to 30,000, in 1941. 

* * * 

Chain Store Age, New York, has pub- 
lished the first issue of Latin-American 
Buyers Guide, listing 2,700 manufacturers 
of consumer items produced for export. 

* * * 

The Journal of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
New York, has introduced an Aeronautical 
Review section. Bennett H. Horchler, for- 
merly with the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., is manager of the Review . . . Charles 
G. Snyder, formerly business manager of 
the New York Morning Telegraph, has be- 
come advertising manager of the Writers’ 
Journal, New York . . . Howard McLen- 
nan, of Detroit, has been named representa- 
tive of the Brewers’ Digest and the Bakers’ 
Digest, of Siebel Publishing Co., Chicago, 
in the Michigan and Ohio territories 


Magazine News 

In a seven-column newspaper ad _ this 
month, Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of 
Liberty, this month again will urge Amer- 
icans to make Christmas Eve a “night of 
light.” The advertisement will appear in 
the New York Times, Chicago Tribune, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Detroit Free Press, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and San Francisco Examiner. Liberty 
is sending letters, with preprints of it, to 
some 10,000 individuals—government of- 
ficials, business executives, and others. A 
similar program was run a year ago. 

* * # 

Newsweek announces a circulation guar- 
antee of 450,000 and new advertising rates, 
effective July 7, 1941 The Atlantic 
Monthly introduces a series of different 
colored covers—‘port wine and gold’’ for 
December, “true green’’ for January 
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Theatre Arts will publish a 25th anniver- 
sary issue in February . Parents’ will 
hold a Spring fashion show of infants’ and 
children’s wear at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, January 13, as a feature of the con- 
vention of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association there . . . Look will introduce 
in the December 31 issue a feature called 
Cooking for Fun,” presented in coopera- 
tion with the Society of Amateur Chefs 
end edited by Ben Irvin Butler, president 
of that society . . . House & Garden reports 
record circulation and largest December 
advertising volume in ten years. 
* * 7 


William Walrath, Jr., has become west- 
ern manager, at Chicago, of Young Amer- 
ica . . . C. Frederic Bohlig and Charles J. 
Reagan have joined the New York adver- 
tising staff of House Beautiful . . . John 
C. Whelan, from the New York Sun, has 
joined the advertising staff of Golf Mag- 
azine . . . Charles Gutman, from Condé 
Nast Publications, is now on the advertising 
staff of Prcture Play. 

* * * 

Alexander Gardner, formerly associate 
editor, has been appointed editor of Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine, and Thomas O. 
Woolf has been named advertising director, 
succeeding Fred L. Maguire, who has joined 
the sales staff of Time. 

Bo + * 

Golf will increase advertising rates 50% 
on February 1, based on circulation gains. 
* + * 

Modern Industry will be the name of a 
new magazine to be introduced in February 
by Magazines of Industry, Inc., New York. 
Eldridge Haynes is publisher. Thomas L. 
Robinson, from the New York Times, has 
been named eastern manager; John H. 
Phillips, from the Magazine of Wall Street, 
western manager, at Chicago, and A. Max- 
well Palmer, Cleveland manager. 


American Magazine for January carries 
ZigZag spreads for National Distillers 
Bond whiskies, California Wine Advisory 
Board and Studebaker cars. 


Radio “Showmanagement™ 


Variety announced last fortnight awards 
to six stations for “showmanagement”’ ip 
1940. They went to WOR, New York, 
among high-power network affiliates: 
WGAR, Cleveland, network-affiliated 
regional station; WSB, Atlanta, ‘station 
showing most improvement’; WNEW, 
New York, non-network station, and 
WIJLS, Beckley, W. Va., and WSKB, Mc. 
Comb, Miss., among new stations. 

Variety also presented plaques to XEW, 
Mexico City, for “leadership in showman- 
agement’; to NBC for “programs in the 
public interest’; to National Association 
of Broadcasters, for its code defining tol- 
erance; to CBS, for stimulating local show- 
management, and to Young & Rubicam, 
advertising agency, for “leadership and re- 
search in radio copy.” 


“Living Lithography’ 

The Lithographers’ National Association 
has issued a 12-page preliminary report on 
the “Living Lithography” exhibition held 
in Philadelphia in October. A more de- 
tailed report is expected to follow. 


Twin City Transit Ads 

Murray & Malone Co., Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, have acquired the Duluth-Superior 
Transit Co. bus advertising franchise. For 
several months this company has been han- 
dling street-car advertising for the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Co. in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 


Monsanto Makes New 
Display Material 


“Lumatile,” marketed by Co-operative Displays, Inc., of Cincinnati and made of 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s “Lustron”—a luminous plastic produced in many colors 0 
the form of tile shells that can be clamped or cemented together for changeable ot 
permanent installation—is beginning to find uses in stores, in hotels and restaurants, 
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in theatres, even in homes to present decorative back-lighted surfaces for wall pan 


bar fronts, window displays and so on. 


It is said to be waterproof, non-warpint 
alcohol-proof and resistant to acid and alkali, thus giving it a wide range of applic 
tions. The pictures above show two of the tiles and a typical assembly in the form 


of background for a window display. 
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Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 23) 


York, Des Moines, Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. 

This newspaper copy is the third 
part of a three-year program which 
started with spot radio in Kansas City, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis-St. Paul. The 
radio vehicle the first year was “Hedda 
Hopper’s Hollywood Discoveries,” a 
transcribed program. During the 
1939-40 advertising season, still using 
the spot radio idea, four markets were 
added—New York, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Des Moines. 

Spot radio did its job well. Not 
only did market news from key chains, 
brokers and jobbers in the key points 
covered indicate marked sales improve- 
ment, but a comparison of sales fig | 
ures from the markets enjoying the 
spot promotion, and those not covered 
by advertising, showed this interesting | 
fact: In the markets in which the in- | 
dustry was advertising (ten during the | 
1939-40 season) sales definitely in- | 
creased. Outside of those markets, | 
sales were on the decline. | 

The logical conclusion was, tnat the 
spot radio promotion in the ten chosen 
markets had stopped a normal decline | 
in prune sales and turned tie curve 
upward. The next step, the industry | 
decided, was to make that gain gen- | 
eral. Because the available budget was 
not large enough to make a nation- 
wide radio campaign possible, the | 
switch was made to newspapers and | 
Life, on the theory that these media | 
would take the story of prunes to a 
large cross-section of the nation. 

Lord & Thomas, San Francisco, is | 
handling, as it has the previous year’s | 
programs. 


| 


Oh Johnny Yeast Foam 


Consolidated Royal Chemical Corp., 
Chicago, today (December 15) starts 
a half-hour program on the NBC Blue 
network at 5:30 p.m., EST., on behalf 
of its Vitamized Yeast Foam tablets. 
It will be on each Sunday thereafter. 

Orrin Tucker's orchestra and Bon- 
mie (Oh Johnny) Baker will provide 
the basic entertainment of the new 
show, which is called ‘Hidden Stars.” 
The outstanding local radio act from 
some U. S. city will also be featured. 
Listeners in each city will be asked to 
vote for their favorite local act. Only 
Professional talent already broadcast- 
ing over a local station will be eligible. 

Each vote must be accompanied by 
a box-top from Vitamized Yeast Foam 
tablets. Presentation of talent from a 
different city each week will also pro- | 
Vide unusual opportunities for local | 
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promotion, according to Stack-Goble, 
Chicago agency handling the account. 


New Ciggie 

R. W. Swain Tobacco Co., Danville, 
Va., has introduced Pinehurst ciga- 
rettes in mewspapers of Danville, 
Pinehurst, Greensboro and Raleigh, 
N. C., at 15 cents for a standard pack- 
age of 20. For the present, distribu- 
tion will be limited to Virginia and 
the Carolinas. 

“Quinquefoliumized” is the slogan 
being employed in headlines. Quin- 
quefolium is the herb used as hydro- 
scopic agent to prevent dryness. Most 
cigarettes have glycerin or diethylene- 
glycol to keep them moist. Quinque- 
folium, Swain asserts, assures a mild, 
easy-on-the-throat smoke. 


78.5% 
64.2% 
76.5% 
77.9% 
62.6 % 
66.5 % 
92.3 % 


retail food advertising 
retail drug advertising 
furniture and household advertising 
automotive advertising 


retail clothing advertising 


OF ALL tetail jewelry advertising 


Figures taken from Media Records for period 
Jan. 1, 1940 to Oct. 31, 1940. 


. a advertising: | 
OF ALL department store advertising 
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Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 


The Home Newspaper of 101,000 Families Out of the 
115,000 Families in Central New York 


Gotham agency, N. Y., has the ac- 
count. 


Water Level Route 


New York Central Railroad is run- 
ning a travel promotion in 36 cities 
along its tracks through the East and 
Midwest, featuring bargain fares for 
the holidays and suggesting a railroad 
ticket as the ideal Christmas gift. 
About 78 newspapers are on the 
schedule. 

Simultaneously, the line has begun 
to talk about the speed, comfort and 
dependability of traveling by its 
“Water Level Route.’ Single column 
space is being used in Collier's, Es- 
quire, New Yorker, S.E.P., and busi- 
ness weeklies. Agency: Lord & Thomas, 
N. Y. 
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Counter-Education 


Instead of worrying or growling about 
the “consumer movement’ and the activ- 
ities of its sponsors, a Cincinnati group of 
advertising and sales executives is doing 
something about it. 

The method adopted has proved to be 
successful in putting across the story of 
advertising and its part in merchandising 
and selling, because it avoids a direct at- 
tack upon the ‘“‘consumer movement.” It 
might be called counter-education, rather 
than counter-attack. 

The idea is simple, says Ralph E. Hess, 
account executive of the Ralph H. Jones 
Co., Cincinnati and New York advertising 
agency. Mr. Hess is president of the Cin- 
cinnati Sales Executive Council and a direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Advertisers Club. 

The method is to get the facts concerning 
the economic value of advertising across to 
students in high schools and colleges where 
the ‘consumer movement” finds most fertile 
ground 

Through the Vocational Guidance Coun- 
sel in Cincinnati, Mr. Hess, Christopher 
Browne of U. S. Printing & Lithographing 
Co., Charles Reesey of Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Henry Manz of the Cincinnati 
Post, Jesse M. Joseph of the Jesse M. 
Joseph Advertising Agency, and other lead 
ing advertising men have received invita- 
tions to speak in throughout 
southern Ohio, southeastern Indiana and 
northern Kentucky. 

“When we speak before student groups 
on the opportunities and requirements of 
the advertising business,” Mr. Hess ex- 
plained, “we stick to the facts—no gener- 
alities. We never mention the consumer 
movement. 

First, we put advertising in its proper 
relation to business. Then we point out 
that advertising will not do the impossible, 
and that it isn’t a panacea for business ills. 

We emphasize that advertising doesn't 
sell anything except ideas, wants and de- 
sires. Essentials of advertising success, the 
students are told, are three things: 

A high quality product—one of proved 

value and merit. 

A product priced within reach of its 

potential market. 
Proper advertising, merchandising and 
selling 

“From there we go on to tell the true 
function of advertising—that it is to put 
ideas, reasons and desires into the minds 
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EE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


of buyers for the products manufacturers 
have to sell. 

“And we point out that advertising is 
the means for promoting a product of 
which the manufacturer is proud. Inci- 
dentally, it is stated that the product in 
many cases will elevate the standard of 
living of the buyer. 

“It is easy to point to the advertised 
products which are standards of quality in 
their field. There are many examples of 
manufacturers who put their name and 
their advertised trade-mark on their best 
quality of merchandise. 

When we have told the story of adver- 
tising, we invite questions. If the consumer 
movement doctrine of high advertising costs 
has been spread among the students, we 
will get the questions which always give 
us our chance for most effective rebuttal. 
If the consumer argument of high advertis- 
ing cost is not raised, we ignore it. We 
leave it entirely up to the students. 

“When the point is brought up, how- 
ever, that advertising costs figure largely 
in the cost of the product, we go to work 
with our facts 

‘How much do you think is the cost 
of advertising nationally a bottle of Coca- 
Cola?’ we will ask. Usually, we get guesses 
ranging from a half cent to one and a half 
cents a bottle. Then we floor them with 
the statement that the unit cost of advertis- 
ing Coca-Cola is 16 one-thousandths of a 
cent, 

‘With that for an opening, we continue 
with other examples. We ask how much 
the students think it costs to advertise a can 
of Campbell's soup, and get guesses rang- 
ing from one to three cents a can. Then 
we tell them it costs only 36. one- 
thousandths of a cent. 

What about the advertising of Loose- 
Wiles biscuits? Students will guess as high 
as two or three cents a unit. Then we 
point out that it is only one-tenth of a cent 
on a ten-cent package 

“And Lord Pepperel broadcloth shirts 
(retailing at $1.95), we tell them, represent 
an advertising cost of only six-tenths of a 
cent each, instead of the 10 to 25 cents 
students think. 

We go on with other examples where 
we can give the exact facts of unit costs 
of advertising. When we are through, what- 
ever ground the consumer movement has 
gained in its attack on advertising in that 
group is destroyed. And it has been done 
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without our raising the issue. That js 
what has made our work effective.” 


Men and Jobs 


J. W. Pepper has been appointed chair. 
man of the board of J. W. Pepper, Inc, 
and George P. Butterly named president of 
the agency. Stuart G. Arnold remains execu. 
tive vice-president, and Francis X. Man. 
ning, formerly with Moore & Ham, Inc, 
has joined the agency as an account execu- 
tive. 

* * + 

W. B. Geissinger, former advertising 
manager of California Fruit Growers Ex. 
change and until recently an account execu- 
tive with the Chicago office of Lord & 
Thomas, has joined the ‘Los Angeles office 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


W. B. Geissinger 
.. to BBDO 


New additions to the staff of the New 
York office of Ward Wheelock Co. include 
Miss Marjorie Paul, formerly with Comp. 
ton Advertising, who has joined the copy 
department; A. Hilton, formerly with Swat- 
ford & Koehl, production department; 
Eugene Webb, until recently with Pedlar & 
Ryan, art department; and S. R. Gordon, 
formerly with N. Horn & Co., office man- 
ager. 


Charles R. Marshall, vice-president of J. 
M. Mathes, Inc., New York, has _ been 
elected a director of the agency, and Wil- 
fred S. King, in charge of the agency's 
radio and motion picture departments, has 
been appointed a vice-president. Both men 


Charles R. Marshall 


Wilfred S. King 


have been with the agency since its begit- 
ning in 1933. Before that time Mr. Mat 
shall was with N. W. Ayer & Son; Mr. 
King with H. W. Kastor & Sons. 

* * % 

Jules Boday, of McCann-Erickson, Inc, 
New York, will conduct a course in direct 
advertising and mechanical production a 
the Advertising Club of New York, start 
ing January 20. 


* * 


Richard Morrison, formerly associated 


with Daniel Starch & Staff and Barton & 
Goold, Inc., has joined O. S. Tyson & Co. 
Inc., New York, as production managet 
and art director. 

Montgomery N. McKinney has resigned 
from Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., to join the 
staff of Earle Ludgin, Inc., Chicago. 
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Agency Notes 

The firm name of Embassy Advertising 
Co., New York, has been changed to Har- 
old Marshall Advertising Co. 

* *& &* 

Cowan & Dengler, Inc., New York, is 
issuing a series of mailings inviting adver- 
tisers to examine its presentation book 
containing case histories of the result of 
the agency's fee system of compensation. 

x * * 

John Bunker, president of John Bunker, 
Inc., Cincinnati advertising agency, has 
written a book-length indictment in poetry 
of the politicians and dictators who led 
to the present world chaos. The poem, 
entitled “Revolt,” is published by Campion 
Books, Ltd. 

x * * 

Raymond D. Parker and F. Kenneth 
Allston have announced the formation of 
a new advertising agency, Parker-Allston 
Associates, Inc., New York. Mr. Parker, 
president of the new firm, has for the past 
three years been head of the insurance ad- 
vertising department of Cowan & Dengler, 
mc. N. YF. 

Initial accounts to be handled by the 
agency include America Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
Crum & Forster Group, London & Lan- 
cashire Group and Phoenix-London Group. 


Beaumont & Hohman, Inc., has opened 
an office in New York, bringing its total 


19 


number of branches up to 12 


Account Appointments 


To: McCann-Erickson, N. Y., the bread 
account of National Biscuit Co. . . . Cecil 
& Presbrey, N. Y., Style Exhibitors, Inc., 
an Organization which sponsors semi-annual 
apparel markets in Chicago Gardner 
Advertising, St. Louis, Griesedieck Western 
Brewing Co., brewers of Stag beer and 
ale . . . Abbott Kimball, N. Y., A. & M. 
Karagheusian, manufacturers of Gulistan 
rugs and carpets. 

To: George Bijur, N. Y., Lea & Perrins, 
Inc., to handle the advertising of Lea & 
Perrins and H.P. sauces . . . Geare-Marston, 
Philadelphia, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
to handle the advertising of Nor’way anti- 
freeze and other consumer goods manufac- 
tured by the company . . . MacManus, John 


& Adams, Detroit, Simple Simon Food 
Products . . . Erwin, Wasey, N. Y., Gilbert 
Food ( Orp 

To: Albert Frank-Guenther Law, San 


Francisco office, California Dairy Council: 
New York office, Forest City Brewery, Inc., 
brewers of Waldorf beers and ales... W. 
W. Garrison, Chicago, Yeomans Bros. Co., 
designers and manufacturers of industrial 
pumping and air compressing equipment 
- » . Raymond Levy Organization, New 
York, Artex-Green Corp., makers of vene- 
tian blinds and table pads. 
To: Guenther Bradford, Los Angeles 
ofice, M-Dex Butler Advertising, 
N. Y., Lorentzen Hardware Mfg. Corp., 
manufacturers of venetian blind hardware 
Holden, Graham & Clark, Detroit, 

McKay-Davis Co., manufacturing chemists 
. + « Cory Snow, Boston, J. C. Pitman & 
Sons, distributors of Frialators ... J. W. 
Pepper, N. Y., Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 

To: Young & Rubicam, New York. 
Leibmann Breweries, Inc., makers of 
Rheingold beer Stack-Goble, Chi- 
Cag0 office, Consolidated Royal Chemical 
Corp., to handle the radio advertising of 
Vitamized Yeast Foam tablets with iron. 
- + . L. H. Hartman, New York, Loft 
Candy Corp., effetcive January 1. 
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Organization News 


Boston 


The Sales Managers Club of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce is making plans for 
a second New England Sales Management 
Conference to be held in conjunction with 
the Club’s annual Sales Rally, January 10- 
11 at the Hotel Statler. Am address by 
Burton Bigelow will open the conference, 
and other speakers to be heard include 
L. R. Boulware, executive vice-president, 
Celotex Corp.; J. L. Wood, general credit 
manager, Johns-Manville Corp.; Harold J. 
Cummings, vice-president, Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Richard C. 
Borden, vice-president, the Borden Co.; 
Fen K. Doscher, sales promotion manager, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.; M. J. Lacy, Lacy 
Institute; Professor Harry R. Tosdale, 
Harvard Business School; Professor Ross 
M. Cunningham, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and Jack Jones, vice-president, 
Alexander Hamilton Institue. Vernon E. 
(Sam) Vining, sales promotion manager, 
Proctor Electric Co., will be guest speaker 
of the luncheon meeting of the rally. 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman, Chase 
National Bank of New York, spoke to 
members of the Boston Club at its Decem- 
ber 12 meeting. His subject: ‘The Public 
Debt and the Private Citizen.” 


San Francisco 


“Trathic Problems and Their Effect on 
Retail Sales’’ was the subject of discussion 
at the December 5 meeting of the San 


Francisco’ Sales Managers Association. 
Ronald L. Campbell, planning advisor of 
the San Mateo County Planning Commis- 
sion and chairman of the City Planning 
Section of the Commonwealth Club, spoke 
on “Metropolitan Traffic and Parking 
Problems”; David E. Faville, professor of 
marketing, Stanford School of Business, on 
“The Economic Outlook for the Immediate 
Future.” 
* 


Football Day was observed at a recent 
meeting of the San Francisco Club when 
“a million dollars worth of football talent” 
was seen and heard, including Clark D 
Shaughnessy, head fcotball coach at Stan- 
ford University, and Leonard B. (‘‘Stubb’’) 
Allison, head football coach of the Uni 
versity of California 


St. Louis 
Speaking before the December 3 meeting 
of the St. Louis Advertising Club, Jean F 


Grocery and Baking Co., posed and 
answered the question, “Is Business Afraid 
to Use Cold, Dry Facts?’’ Newly appointed 
to the St. Louis branch, Mr. Carroll came 
from Louisville. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the company’s general offices in 
Cincinnati as assistant to the general man- 
ager of retailing. 


Correction: Honig Articles 

In Part I of Mr. Honig’s analysis, which 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for De- 
cember 1, in Chart C, appearing on page 
i8, the line “Based upon readership per 
line per 100,000 circulation,” should have 
read, “Based on percentage of total reader- 
ship.” The figures on readership of finan- 
cial pages should show 30% readership by 
men, 20% by women. Please correct your 
copy.—THE EpDITors. 
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who is 
Versatile and Practical 
SEEKS 
Manufacturer or Distributor 


placing emphasis on 


SALES PROFITS 


This man has organized several specialty sales 
forces in the Appliance field. He knows how 
|to hire and train men, either for dealer or 


| direct to consumer sales. 


|He knows how to formulate sales plans and 
| presentations. 


|He has seemingly accomplished the impos- 
sible by breaking sales records during depres- 
| sions and under adverse conditions. 


Nationally known companies have recognized 


his achievements. 


This man is far more interested in his scope 
of work than in his immediate demand of a 
top flight salary. 


| It will be a privilege to forward negotiations. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Executive Editor 
Sales Management 
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Counter-Edueation 


Instead of worrying or growling about 
the “consumer movement” and the activ- 
ities of its sponsors, a Cincinnati group of 
advertising and sales executives is doing 
something about it. 

The method adopted has proved to be 
successful in putting across the story of 
advertising and its part in merchandising 
and selling, because it avoids a direct at- 
tack upon the “consumer movement.” It 
might be called counter-education, rather 
than counter-attack. 

The idea is simple, says Ralph E. Hess, 
account executive of the Ralph H. Jones 
Co., Cincinnati and New York advertising 
agency. Mr. Hess is president of the Cin- 
cinnati Sales Executive Council and a direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Advertisers Club. 

The method is to get the facts concerning 
the economic value of advertising across to 
students in high schools and colleges where 
the ‘consumer movement” finds most fertile 
ground 

Through the Vocational Guidance Coun- 
sel in Cincinnati, Mr. Hess, Christopher 
Browne of U. S. Printing & Lithographing 
Co., Charles Reesey of Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Henry Manz of the Cincinnati 
Post, Jesse M. Joseph of the Jesse M. 
Joseph Advertising Agency, and other lead- 
ing advertising men have received invita- 
tions to speak in throughout 
southern Ohio, southeastern Indiana and 
northern Kentucky. 

“When we speak before student groups 
on the opportunities and requirements of 
the advertising business,” Mr. Hess ex- 
plained, ‘we stick to the facts—no gener- 
alities. We never mention the consumer 
movement. 

First, we put advertising in its proper 
relation to business. Then we point out 
that advertising will not do the impossible, 
and that it isn’t a panacea for business ills. 

We emphasize that advertising doesn't 
sell anything except ideas, wants and de- 
sires. Essentials of advertising success, the 
students are told, are three things 

A high quality product—one of proved 

value and merit. 

A product priced within reach of its 

potential market. 

Proper advertising, merchandising and 

selling. 

“From there we go on to tell the true 
function of advertising—that it is to put 
ideas, reasons and desires into the minds 


schools 


of buyers for the products manufacturers 
have to sell. 

“And we point out that advertising is 
the means for promoting a product of 
which the manufacturer is proud. Inci- 


dentally, it is stated that the product in 
many cases will elevate the standard of 
living of the buyer. 

‘It is easy to point to the advertised 
products which are standards of quality in 
their field. There are many examples of 
manufacturers who put their name and 
their advertised trade-mark on their best 
quality of merchandise. 

“When we have told the story of adver- 
tising, we invite questions If the consumer 
movement doctrine of high advertising costs 
has been spread among the students, we 
will get the questions which always give 
us our chance for most effective rebuttal. 
If the consumer argument of high advertis- 
ing cost is not raised, we ignore it. We 
leave it entirely up to the students. 

“When the point is brought up, how- 
ever, that advertising costs figure largely 
in the cost of the product, we go to work 
with our facts. 

‘How much do you think is the cost 
of advertising nationally a bottle of Coca- 
Cola?’ we will ask. Usually, we get guesses 
ranging from a half cent to one and a half 
cents a bottle. Then we floor them with 
the statement that the unit cost of advertis- 
ing Coca-Cola is 16 one-thousandths of 
cent. 

“With that for an opening, we continue 
with other examples. We ask how much 
the students think it costs to advertise a can 
of Campbell's soup, and get guesses rang- 
ing from one to three cents a can. Then 
we tell them it costs only 36  one- 
thousandths of a cent. 

‘What about the advertising of Loose- 
Wiles biscuits? Students will guess as high 
as two or three cents a unit. Then we 
point out that it is only one-tenth of a cent 
on a ten-cent package 

“And Lord Pepperel broadcloth shirts 
(retailing at $1.95), we tell them, represent 
an advertising cost of only six-tenths of 
cent each, instead of the 10 to 25 cents 
students think 

“We go on with other examples where 
we can give the exact facts of unit costs 
of advertising. When we are through, what- 
ever ground the consumer movement has 
gained in its attack on advertising in that 
group is destroyed. And it has been done 
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without our raising the issue. 
what has made our work effective.” 


Men and Jobs 


J. W. Pepper has been appointed chair. 
man of the board of J. W. Pepper, Inc. 
and George P. Butterly named president of 
the agency. Stuart G. Arnold remains execu. 
tive vice-president, and Francis X. Man. 
ning, formerly with Moore & Ham, Inc, 
has joined the agency as an account execu. 
tive. 


That is 


* * * 

W. B. Geissinger, former advertising 
manager of California Fruit Growers Ex. 
change and until recently an account execu- 
tive with the Chicago office of Lord & 
Thomas, has joined the Los Angeles office 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


B. Geissinger 


BBDO 


New additions to the staff of the New 
York office of Ward Wheelock Co. include 
Miss Marjorie Paul, formerly with Comp- 
ton Advertising, who has joined the copy 
department; A. Hilton, formerly with Swat- 
ford & Koehl, production department; 
Eugene Webb, until recently with Pedlar & 
Ryan, art department; and S. R. Gordon, 
formerly with N. Horn & Co., office man- 
ager. 


Charles R. Marshall, vice-president of J. 
M. Mathes, Inc., New York, has been 
elected a director of the agency, and Wil- 
fred S. King, in charge of the agency's 
radio and motion picture departments, has 
been appointed a vice-president. Both met 


Charles R. Marshall 


Wilfred S. King 


have been with the agency since its begin 
ning in 1933. Before that time Mr. Mat- 
shall was with N. W. Ayer & Son; Mr. 
King with H. W. Kastor & Sons. 

* * 

Jules Boday, of McCann-Erickson, Inc, 

New York, will conduct a course in direct 
advertising and mechanical production 4 
the Advertising Club of New York, start 
ing January 20. 
Richard Morrison, formerly associated 
with Daniel Starch & Staff and Barton & 
Goold, Inc., has joined O. S. Tyson & C0. 
Inc., New York, as production managet 
and art director 

Montgomery N. McKinney has resigned 
from Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., to join the 
staff of Earle Ludgin, Inc., Chicago. 
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Agency Notes 

The firm name of Embassy Advertising 
Co., New York, has been changed to Har- 
old Marshall Advertising Co. 

* * * 

Cowan & Dengler, Inc., New York, is 
issuing a series of mailings inviting adver- 
tisers to examine its presentation book 
containing case histories of the result of 
the agency's fee system of compensation. 

* * * 

John Bunker, president of John Bunker, 
Inc.. Cincinnati advertising agency, has 
written a book-length indictment in poetry 

politicians and dictators who led 
to the present world chaos. The poem, 
entitled “Revolt,” is published by Campion 
Books, Ltd 


ot the 


* oe 

Raymond D. Parker and F. Kenneth 
Allston have announced the formation of 
a new advertising agency, Parker-Allston 
Associates, Inc., New York. Mr. Parker, 
president of the new firm, has for the past 
three years been head of the insurance ad- 
vertising department of Cowan & Dengler, 
Inc., N. Y. 

Initial accounts to be handled by the 


agency include America Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
Crum & Forster Group, London & Lan- 


cashire Group and Phoenix-London Group. 


Beaumont & Hohman, Inc., has opened 
an office in New York, bringing its total 
number of branches up to 12. 


Account Appointments 


To McCann-Erickson, N. . the bread 
account of National Biscuit Co. . . . Cecil 
& Presbrey, N. Y.,‘Style Exhibitors, Inc., 
an organization which sponsors semi-annual 
apparel markets in Chicago Gardner 
Advertising, St. Louis, Griesedieck Western 
Brewing Co., brewers of Stag beer and 
ale... Abbott Kimball, N. Y., A. & M. 
Karagheusian, manufacturers of Gulistan 
tugs and carpets. 

To: George Bijur, N. Y., Lea & Perrins, 
Inc., to handle the advertising of Lea & 
Perrins and H.P. sauces . . . Geare-Marston, 
Philadelphia, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
to handle the advertising of Nor’way anti- 
freeze ‘and other consumer goods manufac- 
tured by the company . . . MacManus, John 


& Adams, Detroit, Simple Simon Food 
Products . . . Erwin, Wasey, N. Y., Gilbert 
Food Corp 

To: Albert Frank-Guenther Law, San 
Francisco office, California Dairy Council: 


New York office, Forest City Brewery, Inc., 
brewers of Waldorf beers and ales... W. 
W.. Garrison, Chicago, Yeomans Bros. Co., 
designers and manufacturers of industrial 
pumping and air compressing equipment 
. . . Raymond Levy Organization, New 
York, Artex-Green Corp., makers of vene- 
tian blinds and table pads. 

To: Guenther Bradford, Los Angeles 
office, M-Dex . Butler Advertising, 
N. Y., Lorentzen Hardware Mfg. Corp., 
manufacturers of venetian blind hardware 
- . Holden, Graham & Clark, Detroit, 
McKay-Davis €o., manufacturing chemists 
. + « Cory Snow, Boston, J. C. Pitman & 
Sons, distributors of Frialators ... J. W. 
Pepper, N. Y., Equitable Life Assurance 
society 

To Y HN & 
Leibmann 
Rheingold 


Cago oftice. 


Rubicam, New York, 
Breweries, Inc., makers of 
Stack-Goble, Chi- 
Consolidated Royal Chemical 
Corp, to handle the radio advertising of 
Vitamized Yeast Foam tablets with iron. 
L. H. Hartman, New York, Loft 
orp., effetcive January 1. 
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Organization News 


Boston 


The Sales Managers Club of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce is making plans for 
a second New England Sales Management 
Conference to be held in conjunction with 
the Club’s annual Sales Rally, January 10- 
11 at the Hotel Statler. An address by 
Burton Bigelow will open the conference, 
and other speakers to be heard include 
L. R. Boulware, executive vice-president, 
Celotex Corp.; J. L. Wood, general credit 
manager, Johns-Manville Corp.; Harold J. 
Cummings, vice-president, Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Richard C. 
Borden, vice-president, the Borden Co.; 
Fen K. Doscher, sales promotion manager, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.; M. J. Lacy, Lacy 
Institute: Professor Harry R. Tosdale, 
Harvard Business School; Professor Ross 
M. Cunningham, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and Jack Jones, vice-president, 
Alexander Hamilton Institue. Vernon E. 
(Sam) Vining, sales promotion manager, 
Proctor Electric Co., will be guest speaker 
of the luncheon meeting of the rally. 

* * 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman, Chase 
National Bank of New York, spoke to 
members of the Boston Club at its Decem- 
ber 12 meeting. His subject: “The Public 
Debt and the Private Citizen.” 


- ‘ 
San Francisco 

“Trafic Problems and Their Effect on 
Retail Sales’” was the subject of discussion 
at the Lecember 5 meeting of the San 
Francisco’ Sales Managers Association. 
Ronald L. Campbell, planning advisor of 
the San Mateo County Planning Commis- 
sion and chairman of the City Planning 
Section of the Commonwealth Club, spoke 
on “Metropolitan Traffic and Parking 
Problems”; David E. Faville, professor of 
marketing, Stanford School of Business, on 
“The Economic Outlook for the Immediate 
Future.” 

# 


Football Day was observed at a recent 
meeting of the San Francisco Club when 
“a million dollars worth of football talent’ 
was seen and heard, including Clark D. 
Shaughnessy, head fcotball coach at Stan- 
ford University, and Leonard B. (‘‘Stubb’’) 
Allison, head football coach of the Uni- 
versity of California 


St. Louis 

Speaking before the December 3 meeting 
of the St. Louis Advertising Club, Jean F. 
Carroll, branch manager of the Kroger 


| 


Grocery and Baking Co., posed and 
answered the question, “Is Business Afraid 
to Use Cold, Dry Facts?’’ Newly appointed 
to the St. Louis branch, Mr. Carroll came 
from Louisville. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the company’s general offices in 
Cincinnati as assistant to the general man- 
ager of retailing. 


Correction: Honig Articles 

In Part I of Mr. Honig’s analysis, which 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for De- 
cember 1, in Chart C, appearing on page 
i8, the line “Based upon readership per 
line per 100,000 circulation,” should have 
read, ‘Based on percentage of total reader- 
ship.” The figures on readership of finan- 
cial pages should show 30% readership by 
men, 20% by women. Please correct your 
copy.—THE EDITORS. 
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who is 
Versatile and Practical 
SEEKS 
Manufacturer or Distributor 


placing emphasis on 


SALES PROFITS 


This man has organized several specialty sales 
forces in the Appliance field. He knows how 
to hire and train men, either for dealer or 
direct to consumer sales. 


|He knows how to formulate sales plans and 
| presentations. 


|He has seemingly accomplished the impos- 


| sible by breaking sales records during depres- 
sions and under adverse conditions. 


| Nationally known companies have recognized 
| his achievements. 


| This man is far more interested in his scope 


of work than in his immediate demand of a 
top flight salary. 


It will be a privilege to forward negotiations. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Executive Editor 
Sales Management 


WM.F.VICTOR 
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Don Soft Kid Gloves When a 
Big Account Is Delinquent 


Big accounts, as the rawest apprentice 
salesman knows, must be handled with kid 


gloves. Perhaps it isn’t right, but, never- 
theless, it is human nature to be extra 
careful with the customer who pays the 
rent and our salary. When Mr. Big falls 
behind in his bills, exceeding tact is needed 
in reminding him. 

Richard D. Unger, of the credit depart- 
ment, Zimmer Paper Products, Indianapolis, 
uses the following in such a situation. It 
has proved its value for him, and it may 
do so for you. . 

“One of the things we dislike to do is 
to remind a valued customer that his ac- 
count is overdue—and yet, in order to con- 
tinue to serve our customers, we must de 
pend upon their cooperation in taking care 
of their accounts. 

“Our Septhember 10th invoice for $650 
is a little overdue under our regular terms 
of net 30 days. Frankly, we could use this 
money very nicely, and if you can possibly 
arrange to do so, we would appreciate your 
sending us your check for this invoice by 
the end of this week. 

“Assuring you of our desire to seive you 
properly and thanking you in advance for 
your cooperation, we are, 

“Cordially yours,” 


A Giggle Instead of a Growl 
Brings a Hefty 32% Return 


When a collection letter can pull checks 
out of 32% of the delinquent customers to 
whom it is sent, then the writer may reason- 
ably expect a pat on the back. 

That is precisely what the following 
good-natured request for payment accom- 
plished. H. J. Wachter, credit manager of 
Jewel Paint and Varnish Co., Chicago, is 
hereby congratulated. Illustrated with a 
sketch of Mahatma Ghandi hauling a re- 


Prize-Winning Letters 
for November 


B. J. ABENDROTH 
Premier Furnace Co. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


A. R. HerneMan 
Oneida Paper Products, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


Grasce B. Weser 
Sales Manager 
Paperlynen Co. 

Chicago, Il. 


luctant goat by a rope, it said: 

“Now, take this guy, Ghandi— 

“Draped in a bed sheet, he’s got about 
as much sex appeal as Mickey Mouse, or a 
hunk of rye bread. 

“He lives on dried fruit and milk from 
his own goat, so he never heard of a de- 
pression. 

“But when it comes to making the world 
sit up and take notice—that boy has got 
‘it’! Like a dozen Heddy Lamarrs. 

“What makes him such a great ‘go- 
getter’ ? 

“1. Absolute sincerity. 

2. Brain power. 
3. He works like the devil. 
“By that yardstick we're no shrinking 
violet! 
“1. We can use the money that’s past 
due on your account. 

2. We can give you a flock of reasons 
why you ought to send it. 

3. Old Nick himself never worked any 
harder to give you good goods, good 
service, and a square deal. 


“Please send us a check—NOW—or tell 
us where we can borrow a bed sheet and 
a manny goat. 

“P. S. Amount past due $524.” 


Pave the Way for Your 
Salesman’s Call Thusly 


Testimonials from satisfied users is one 
of the oldest forms of advertising—and it 
hasn't outworn its efficacy. Introducing a 
salesman by letter before he calls on a 
prospect is also a tried-and-true type of 
selling. Grable B. Weber, sales manager of 
Paperlynen Co., Chicago, combines both of 
these techniques in an effective epistle. His 
company happens to make paper caps, but 
the idea could be switched to a diversity 
of other products. Read his words below 
and see if you don’t agree that only a little 
adaptation would be necessary. 

“LET'S COUNT PENNIES! 

“Counting pennies is a popular pro- 
cedure with successful businessmen today. 
Take, for instance, the many branches of 
the National Dairy Products Corp. en- 
gaged in the same business as yourself. 
Not so many years ago they began counting 
the pennies on the laundry bills for their 
employes head coverings. Much too high, 
they said. 

“BUT WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT? 

“Well, nearly 25 of them decided to try 
Paperlynen Caps. Sanitary, they said, neat 
and convenient, and what's more, there is 
an extra dividend in their distinction and 
the actual advertising they will carry before 
the public. 

“As a result these companies are still 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


counting those pennies, but on the profit 
side of the operations ledger now. 

“So you see that it is not novelty that has 
built Paperlynen sales into the steady rise 
which they have shown in their few years 
on the market. Only value could have done 
that, value such as is measured in the few 
pennies per item that make the difference 
between failure and successful business op- 
eration. 

“Mr. Catchpole of the Oakes and Burger 
Co. has seen these factors at work. Why 
not, on his next visit to you, allow him to 
show you where Paperlynen Caps can save 
you a few pennies? 

“Pennies that are worth saving!” 


Old Established Firm Talks 
Up Its Youthful Ideas 


A long career in business establishes a 
reputation for reliability, but it needn't de- 
note stodgy inflexibility. Herbert G. 
Ahrend, of D. H. Ahrend Co., New York, 
established 1892, capitalizes on his firm's 
age amusingly and interestingly in the fol- 
lowing direct sales letter. The letterhead 
carried a picture of an old man with chin- 
whiskers and mustache of actual cotton 
wisps attached. 

‘“. . . we don’t get our copy ideas 
from 1892 papers, Mr. Blank and ou 
Ahrend Process Letter is just as moder 
and revolutionary as nylon stockings 
We've got the blush of youth on our 
cheeks, although we've been in business 
almost half a century. 

“Through the year we've developed a 
method of producing a ‘typed’ letter as 
perfect as your secretary's masterpiece. No 
matter how many prospects receive your 
advertisement, each one will believe and 
feel complimented that HIS letter was in 
dividually typed, and personally signed by 
YOU. 

“It isn’t our beauty but our experience 
that makes us wise enough to appreciate 
the value of a letter that carries a personal 
message. We have seen it work year aftet 
year, and have received the commendation ot 
accounts who reaped extra profits and 
saved headaches by turning their Dirett 
Mail problems, from copy to mailing, ovet 
to Ahrend. 

“Return the enclosed card, and we'll 
send one of our “greybeards” over to dis 
cuss YOUR mail campaign. He’s the am 
bassador of ideas that will bring you extra 
Fall and Winter business, but don’t be sut 
prised if, in his youthful enthusiasm, he 
skips rope while he waits in your ante 
room.” P 

Probably many other companies with 
long-established records could adapt Mr. 
Ahrend’s engaging idea to their own 
purposes. 
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THE ESSENTIAL.... 


In Peace and in War.... 
from Cradle to Grave.... 


S] HE rubber industry is one of the most stable in the United 
States—and constantly expanding. 


Over ONE BILLION 300 MILLION pounds (592,000 long tons) 
of crude rubber and nearly 375 MILLION pounds (170,000 
long tons) of reclaimed rubber were consumed in this country 
in 1939, while figures for the first seven months of 1940 indi- 


cate a total consumption this year of nearly 600,000 long tons 
of crude and 210,000 tons of reclaim. 


This means the use of nearly 800 MILLION pounds of COM- 
POUNDING INGREDIENTS—carbon black, accelerators, anti- 
oxidants, retarders, pigments, etc., plus a tremendous amount of 
PROCESSING MACHINERY, and the rubber trade is BUYING 


at a faster rate than in a decade. 


IT’S A MARKET MADE TO ORDER FOR TODAY’S SELLING 
of chemicals and machinery—=mills, calenders, hydraulic presses, 
driers, materials handling equipment, etc., etc. 


The logical medium with which to reach this market is 


INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD 


Oldest—founded 1889—Largest circulation, greatest volume of 
advertising by over 100 per cent and the broadest reader interest 
—hbeing the only paper in the field edited by engineers of long 
practical experience in rubber. 


Market data, circulation figures, and advertising rates promptly 
on request. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


A Bill Brothers Publication 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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remains constant to its reputation—no 
show of fickleness here .. . ever / Guests 
expect personalized service—and receive it 
always, Spring-time or holiday- 
time. Just get acquainted with nome OFTHE 
“New York's Friendly Hotel” ia 


AY Throughout the year The Lexington 


and you'll quickly find this out 
for yourself! The Lexington is 
conveniently located in the 
heart of Grand Central Area. 


Tel 
Lerindlon 


Charles E. Rochester, V.9P. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48% ST.,N.Y.C. 


rOO BUSY TO READ? 


And mussing information vital to your business | 
even im magazines you subscribe to? THE SCAN. | 
NERS read them—mark them—keep you strictly } 
ip to date. A service tailored to individual needs. } 
Research for talks, articles, authors, too THE 
SCANNERS, P.O. Box 145, Madison Square Sta 
tion, New York City 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Cat- 
alog, and brochure. “Information on Sales 
Contest Operation,”’ furnished to sales and 
advertising executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INO. 
Talbot Realty Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 


WHEN YOU THINK OF PRESS CLIPPINGS 
THINK 


Jars je 


WE READ MORE NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODI- 
CALS THAN ARE READ BY ANY OTHER 

BUREAU IN THE WORLD. 
157 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. PHONE BA 7-1779 | 


eI 3-Dimension Displays 


Anything from 20,000 statues of your trade 
figure to mechanized windows. Stop more traf- 
fic; stay put longer Precision production; 
creative designs; merchandising plans to fit 
yours: long experience famous advertisers and 


agencies. Individual service: no canned answers 


WRITE OLD KING COLE, CANTON, OHIO 


96} 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


publishers. In addressing 


Sales Potentials in Memphis 
Four-State Market Shown 


In “Memphis, the City, Its Market and 
Its Newspaper advertisers in this area 
have an excellent condensed record of the 
key market factors in this area of 76 
counties in four states comprising the 
Memphis market. With retail sales of over 
$343,769,000, population of 593,111 fam- 
ilies, in one metropolitan city, eight cities 
over 10,000 population, 51 cities, 2,000 to 
10,000, and 1,834,000 rural population, the 
distributor here has an area staked out 
which is described as the largest in the 
South. In addition to 1939 retail sales and 
Effective Buying Income data from SM’s 
Survey of Buying Power, plus data on pay- 
rolls and local industries, the study itsts 
food brokers, wholesale grocers and dis- 
tributors, chain and independent drug out- 
lets, beer and liquor distributors, electrical 
appliance, automobile parts and tobacco 
wholesalers, and soft drink bottlers. In file 
form, with tabbed folder. Requests to 
P. D. Martineau, The Commercial Appeal 

Memphis Press Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn. 


Newspapers and Democracy 
National local advertisers—— 
will find well worth while the few minutes 
reading time required for “The Shield of 
Democracy,’ reprinting a notable address 
by Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo 
Blade. Speaking at the convention of the 
A.N.A. October 24, Mr. Patterson de- 
veloped a fighting theme in the relation of 
the newspaper and the right of free enter- 
prise. Not a comparison of newspaper vs. 
other media qualities. Rather a plea for 
serious consideration of the values which 
able newspaper publishing build in a com- 
munity, and the inter-dependence of news- 
papers and business. Requests to W:lliam 


advertisers 


A. Thomson, Bureau of Advertising, 
A.N.P.A., 370 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Aptitude Tests at Work 

One of the most provocative and closely 
followed series of articles in SM in months 
has been that on aptitude testing. Readers 
who wish to pursue specific angles further 
will find in ‘Letters on Sales Aptitude 
Tests,” first of a brief hooklets 
outlining types of salesmen, their problems 
and predisposition to success or failure, as 
influenced by background and circumstances 
surrounding present and past sales jobs, 
suggestions for doing something about 
their own sales force problems. Case his- 
tories of salesmen, quoted, may remind you 
of men who are not fulfilling expectations, 
or who are so spectacular in their line that 


series of 


their places seem impossible of refilling. 
Requests to the author and publisher, Jack 
Klein, 148 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


Third “I Buy Quiz’ Shows 
Madison, Wis., Brand Leaders 


It has been the privilege of this column 
tO announce two editions of the “J Buy 
Quiz,” conducted and .published for the 
Madison (Wis.) Newspapers. The third 
edition is now out, showing purchasing 
habits, brand preferences, monthly con- 
sumption of the Madison consumer mar- 
ket. Prepared by Associated Consultants, 
Inc., of Madison, the quiz is based on 
scientific distribution of 4,000 question- 
aires, representing 24% of Madison 
families. Some 1,989 properly executed 
questionnaires, or 12.2% of the families, 
were returned, a sample approximately 
four times as large as necessary to secure 
adequate response according to accepted 
marketing practice. 

In the 1940 study, 38 classifications were 
covered, principally food products, with a 
sprinkling of toilet and smoking products. 
The study shows figures from the two 
previous reports, giving comparisons in 
product response in the market for the 
three-year period. An_ excellent study, 
valuable to most food and household piod- 
uct manufacturers and their agencies. Re- 
guests to H. A. Johnson, Madison News- 
papers, Madison, Wis. 

P.S. A similar report is available on 
the Eau Claire, Wis., market, on request 
to the Eau Claire Leader & Telegram 


Important News for 
Sales Promotion Executives 


Any follower of this column who appre- 
ciates fine paper in sales promotion; has a 
voice in the decision of his company on 
printing and paper stock selection; and is 
not already on the Strathmore Paper Co. 
select list to receive the 1941 edition of 
the Strathmore Handbook, should present 
his credentials at once. Here, in a costly 
album of samples, is a beautifully organ- 
ized working tool for any advertiser using 
booklets, letters, folders, announcements, 
and other forms of non-publication printed 
advertising. A color selector section per- 
mits quick reference to every color and 
stock available in a large line. A second 
section displays swatches of all book and 
cover papers. Another, the complete range 
of bond and writing papers. Envelopes of 
all types are sampled in the fourth section. 
Requests to Cy Norton, Strathmore Paper 
Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


Food Sales by Types of 
Stores, 1929-1939, Available 


Food sales and distribution trends in six 
western states, digested and arranged for 
quick comparison from the 1940 Census of 
Business, have just been published as part 
of a continuing service which will cover all 
states. The first group includes Arizona, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. Each state record, 
on a single loose-leaf page, shows volume 
of sales and number of stores, with items 
for 1939, 1935 and 1929, thus enabling 
comparison with the three censuses. Com- 
parison emphasized by additional data on 
percentage of change from 1929 to 1935, 
and 1935 to 1939. Details are given for 
grocery and delicatessen stores; specialty 
stores: eating and drinking places. Market 
ing executives desiring this first group, 
plus the additional states as issued, sh vuld 
write to Carl W. Dipman, The Progressive 
Grocer, 161 Sixth Ave., New York: N. Y. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED 


POSITIONS. $2,500 to 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
31 vears’ recognized standing and _ reputation, car- 
ries On preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a_ procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and 


$25,000. 


ments 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 


Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo,N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau's personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. Inquiries invited from those whose qualifi- 
cations can meet exacting requirements THE 
EXECUTIVE BUREAU, 700 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, or 821 Commerce Build- 
ing, Rochester, ie # 


EXECUTIVES $2,400 — $25,000 


This reliable 
service, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
tiations for high grade men who either seek a 


change, or the opportunity of considering one, under 
conditions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only for 
details. JIRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
) CENTER STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN 


EXECUTIVES! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 


This competent, personnel advertising service 


conducts position-securing campaigns involving con 
fidential, nation-wide negotiations with reputable 
employers. Identity covered, and if employed, posi- 
tion protected. Write 

HARRY F. JEPSON & ASSOCIATES 


LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HELP WANTED 


YOU HAVE DIFFICULT, TIME-CONSUMING 


editorial tasks? Farm one out to me Also sales 
promotion, educational programs and courses, book- 
lets, articles, letters, business lectures. No charge 
for consultation. ROLAND COLE, Room 506, 114 
East 32nd St., AShland 4-0880, New York City. 
MAILING LISTS 
SPECIAL MAILING LISTS, CHEMISTS, AC- 


countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo 


LINES WANTED 


SALESMEN 


The FOLLOWING 
sales organizations have filed with 
MENT bids for new or additional 
sold in the territory designated. 
terested 
sales 


AND/OR 
SALES MANAGE- 
products to be 
Manufacturers in- 
in establishing contact with any of these 
Ss representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement 


ment is conducted solely as a 


best of our knowledge 
READERS SERVICEI 
New York City, N 


they are reliable 
DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
Y 


Ark., Okla. Wants 
i dept. store distribution. 
south 


Sustaining 


east, or 
lines or 


a novelty store trade. 

ry Virginia, hdars Richmond. 

tackle and sporting goods: business 
business system lines 

lerritor Southern stat h Ohio 

f Mississipp to ntic Coast 


LINES WANTED—Continued 


Cincinnati. good 


Headquarters Want line of 
dresses, work clothes and boy's pants for general 
1etail trade, department stores and jobbers 

Ag-115: Territory: Georgia. Several consumer lines 


for direct selling. 

Ag-116: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdars., 
N. Y. City. Wants repeat item for indiustrial users 
and mfgrs.; office supplies or miscellaneous items. 
Ag-117: Territory: Western N. Y., Western Pa., 
hdqrs., Buffalo. Wants chemicals, raw materials, 


new chemical specialties and synthetics selling to 
industrial and jobbing trade. 

Ag-118: Wants items for hardware, sporting 
goods, cutlery, or specialty stores. Selling through 
jobbers. Territory: New England and Atlantic 
coast to Washington. 

Ag-119: Territory: Upstate N. Y.; hdqrs., Albany. 
Wants product for bakery and restaurant follow- 
ing. 

Ag-120: Territory: Minn., Wis., N. D.; hdars., 


Minneapolis. Wants any 


product. 


meritorious service or 


Ag-121: Territory: New England, hdars., Hart- 
ford, wants additional lines, specialty items, low 
or medium unit of sale, repeat possibilities. 
Ag-122: Territory: N. Y., N. J., Conn.; hdars., 
N. Y. City. Wants lines for bedding & domestic 
outlets. excellent connections. 

Ag-123: Territory: Mich.; hdqrs., Flint. Wants 
lines of merit & with repeat possibilities selling to 


groceries & meat markets 


Ag-124: Territory: Wash or Pacific N. W., 
hdars., Seattle Specialty salesman and factory 
agent desires meritorious product or service. 
Ag-125: Territory: N. E., hdqrs., Boston. Wants 
drug item selling to chain drug stores and dept 
stores, 

Ag.-126 Territory: N. Y., east of and incl. Al- 
bany; Pa east of and incl. Pittsburgh; O., east 
of and incl. Cleveland: hdars., Buffalo Wants 
mfgrs. lines selling to jobbers and lines for pre 


mium and sales promotion purposes. 


Ag-127: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Webster, 
Mass. Wants worthy mdse. or service, selling to 
selective market via direct-selling or through mail 
Ag-128: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Boston 
Wants one additional building materials line sell 
ing through distributors, lumber or mason supply 
dealers. 

Ag-129: Territory: New York City metropolitan 
area; hdqrs., New York City. Wants industrial 


products of compact or packaged nature selling to 
industrial & automotive trade 

Ag-130: Territory: Capitol district, Albany; hdqrs., 
that city. Wants additional line for grocery trade. 
Ag-131: Territory: Detroit & Midwestern area; 
hdars., Detroit. Wants pkged. goods, grocery & 
hardware lines or heating & air conditioning lines 
for wholesale or retail trade. 

Ag-132: Territory: Ill. & Wis., hdqrs., Mil- 
waukee. Wants additional item or line on com- 
mission basis selling to automotive, electrical, hard- 
ware jobbers & industrial trade. 

Ag-133: Territory Ill., Wise Minn., hdars., 
Mpls. Executive salesman & mdsr. wants lines for 
hardware retailer or jobber 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMEN?® bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 


or firms represented in this list. To the bes of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Mf-55 Product: Paints, varnishes & specialties 
for jobbers, dealers, institutions & maintenance 


Eastern & Central 
& Women’s 


trade. Territory open: 
Mf-56: Product: New 


states 


low-priced dress 


sportswear display form selling direct to variety 
dept., & women’s apparel stores. Territory open: 
National, 

Mf-58 Drafting specialties & equipment 
sellir supply hous engineering depts., 
archit chools. Territory open: National 
Mf-59 Specialty product for home selling 
lirect to consumer. Territory open: National. 


| Mf-71 


| an ageressive 


REPRESENTATION WANTED— 
Continued 


Mf-61: Product: Drug sundry now sold by 
chains to sell in drug, dept. stores & chains. 
tory: Cal., Ore., Wash 


Mf-62: Product: New Principle stuffing box 
ing for industrials, power plants, equipment 
ufacturers. Territory open: National. 


Mf.-63: Product: Ribbons and 
utility and decorative package 
only) for dept. stores, florists, 


most 
Ter tl- 


pack- 
man- 


complete line of 
tyings (store use 
candy, gift and 


| specialty shops and all types of progressive retail 


stores. Territory National. 


Mf-64: Product: Electric controls for gas water heat- 
ers for old and new homes, builders, plumbing, 
heating and electrical contractors. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-65: Product: 
men calling on 
Territory open: 


Mf£-66: Product 


open 


Paint brushes as sideline for sales- 
retail hardware and paint stores. 
National. , 


Auto upholstery foam cleaner for 
interior and exterior; sold to used car dealers, 
fleet owners, accessory stores and service stations 
for resale. Territory open: National. 


Mf-67: Product: Concentrated rug and upholstery 
cleaner; sideline for salesmen selling variety, hard- 
ware, dept., notion, accessory stores. Territory 


open: National. 


Mf.-69: Product: 
salesmen and/or 
open: National 


Mf-79: Product: Electrical appliances Territory 
open: Atlanta, Des Moines, Omaha (Nebr.), Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, & key cities of Pacific Coast. 


Product Paints, 
dealers, institutions, 
From Okla. & Tex 


for house to house 
distributor. Territory 


Drug item 
national 


enamels for 
open: 


varnishes, 
contractors. Territory 
west to the coast. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EASTERN 


manager of 


SALES MANAGER: As eastern sales 
two national food organizations in the 
past seventeen years, it has been my job to estab- 
lish and maintain leadership for these brands 
through volume business from the largest buyers. 
Accounts naturally include all chains, super mar- 
kets, wholesalers, jobbers, department stores. Am 
now ready to undertake a new assignment from 
organization, offering an A-1‘prod- 
uct, earnings to be based on results produced. No 


desk job—will hire and train salesmen, working in 
territories personally and with sales force. Best 
contacts along entire ‘eastern seaboard, including 


Montreal in Canada. Believe food and drug fields 
offer best immediate opportunities to produce— 
but can apply principles of selling and sales man- 
agement in any field. Full details of experience 
in personal interview. Address Box 750, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Cc 


FOURTEEN YEARS EMPLOYED AS NA- 
tional sales manager in two different companies, 
having spent past six years on government payroll. 
Desire to return to private business. Past experi- 
ence includes toys, novelties, furniture and builders’ 
specialties. Former employers my best references. 
Am in my forties; ambitious; past record proves my 
ability in creating and directing an efficient sales 
force Right opportunity primary importance. 
Initial salary secondary. Box 758, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Who knows how to cash in on the coming Boom 
build profitable consumer sales and lay a solid 
foundation for post-war business. Now employed. 


Experienced in Organization, Management, Sales, 
-romotion and Training. Prefer salary and bonus 
arrangement University. Age 36. Married. Box 
741, SALFS MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 
JUNIOR SALESMAN 
A young man, 21, with university sales training 
seeks a position as a junior salesman or sales 
trainec He now works with a large publisher as 
a clerk, but he wants to work with the sales di- 
| vision of some concern. Box 759, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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BY RAY BILL 


OOKING AT SOUTH AMERICA: Talking before 

a group of business editors, Warren Lee Pierson, 

president of the Export-Import Bank, made these 
more or less widely realized points: 


(1) Many countries of South America have been and are buying 
more goods from us than we do from them. 

(2) The war in Europe has cut off South America’s market for 
considerable quantities of materials, especially those of an agricul- 
tural nature 

(3) We must fashion our economic relations with South Amer- 
ica within the framework of friendly negotiations and upon the 
basis of mutual self-interest and self-respect. 

(4) The countries of South America, no matter how well dis- 
posed politically, cannot continue to buy from us if we do not buy 
from them 

(5) It is futile to talk about continental collaboration and 
hemispheric solidarity unless we are willing to implement these 
concepts by sound economic relations 

(6) Loans of the Export-Import Bank will probably be made 
through the central banks of the South American countries; most 
of these banks have very long histories and without failures. 


Apart from this, Mr. Pierson pointed out that whereas 
South American countries have long clung to the idea of 
developing a limited number of products and selling them 
to a limited number of countries, the present situation 
growing out of the European war may prove a commercial 
blessing in disguise to some Latin American countries by 
forcing development of diversified domestic industries. 

With a view to helping this type of progress, the Export- 
Import Bank has already made one loan of 20 million for 
a Brazilian steel mill. This trend opens up a new line of 
economic thought and one fraught with ultimately fine pos- 
sibilities, Certainly if we help our Southern neighbors to 
build up more stable and completely independent econ- 
omies, they will progressively offer better markets for 
American products, especially as their own standard of 
living continues to rise. Mr. Pierson suggests: 


t is my thought that if the senior officers of our great corpora 
tions would themselves make occasional inspection trips to Latin 
American markets instead of relying entirely—as most of them do 

upon reports of subordinates, who are naturally fearful about 
making important policy decisions, there would soon be an im- 
provement in our commercial position. And we must not forget 
that political understanding in the last analysis is based upon 
sound economic relationships 


4 + 


RSATZ VS. LEBENSRAUM: The exhibit of new 
synthetics, largely incorporated into a fashion show, 
which was staged by the National Association of 

Manufacturers in connection with its annual Congress of 
Industry, raises a question on which Mr. Hitler might well 
ponder. In the political world, Germany has long been a 
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proponent of lebensraum, claiming that it had been denied 
land and materials essential to its economic existence. And 
on the other side, the German objective of ersatz has been 
promoted in the commercial field as the means of solving 
domestically the problems raised by lack of lebensraum. 

The truth seems to be that Germany, especially the Ger- 
man people, might have fared much better if they had paid 
more attention to progress on the scientific front and less 
attention to progress on political and geographical fronts, 
Take the case of the United States. Hered rubber and silk 
are two of the commodities of which we are in greatest 
need . . . and neither was raised in this country. Now, 
however, thanks to modern science, we are producing the 
superior or equal of silk in the form of Nylon and other 
synthetics and we are producing synthetic rubber. 

- The evolution being made in materials made out of glass, 
milk, oil and what-have-you already bids fair to revolution- 
ize in substantial percentage all of American industry. 
Moreover, while the term ersatz was originally associated 
with an inferior, more costly substitute which would only 
be used as a final recourse, many of these new so-called 
ersatz products are rapidly demonstrating their superior 
qualities over the original, and at steadily lower cost. 

The most significant point of all is that many of the new 
goods are made out of agricultural products of reasonably 
common specie. So what started out under the heading of 
ersatz is in fact rapidly attaining the objective contemplated 
in lebensraum. Perhaps in this accelerated development lie 
not only lessons of commercial and economic importance 
but of even greater political, moral and spiritual moment. 

+ + 
ORWARD TOGETHER: The December convention 
of AGMA (Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America) stands as a good example of a well-con- 
ducted convention. Held in New York City, where distrac- 
tions are numerous, this convention by reason of its excel- 
lent program drew and held a record attendance. One of 
the most constructive plans growing out of this convention 
was that for helping unify all factors in the American 
economy, such as manufacturing, labor, agriculture, met- 
chants (retailing) and women. All this to the end that, 
whether engaged in defense or actual war, the United 

States will not crumble through conflict of factors com- 
prising its economy, as France did, and as England was on 
the verge of doing before unification saved it. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


" IVILIZED MAN,” wrote Owen 
Meredith, ‘‘cannot live with- 
out cooks.” Behind the glittering 
glass and shining silver, back of 
the suavest service, is the chef... 
the man you never see...whose 
skill brings you back with re- 
newed anticipation to your favor- 
ite restaurant. 
It is the chef whose early morn- 
ing vigil in the market rewards 


prime steaks and tender chickens, 
the freshest peas, the dewiest to- 
matoes; who watches them under 
the broiler or in the pan with 


solicitous eye; who seasons and 


him with the first selection of 


garnishes and sends them piping 
hot to your table to tantalize you 
with their inspiring aroma. And 
makes you come back for more. 

It’s the editor you never see who 
makes readers come back for more. 

He watches the editorial mar- 
ket. He picks and chooses the 
writers, subjects and plots his 
readers like. Because he knows 
exactly what kind of people he 
wants reading his magazine, he 


Pserves them 


the stories which 
leave them eager, and bring them 
back for more. 

The readers that Cosmopoli- 
tan’s great fiction brings back 
each month are largely young, 
urban men and women. Repeated 
polls show fiction as their first 
reading requirement, Cosmopoli- 
tan asthe magazine first in fiction. 

Men who sell know the power 
of fiction to stimulate buying 
action. So new advertisers dis- 
cover, what old advertisers long 
have known, that Cosmopolitan’s 
great fiction is doubly profitable. 
First it selects the most responsive 
kind of customers, then it stimu- 
lates their buying desires. 

Nearly 1,850,000 fiction-loving 
families come back each month 
to Cosmopolitan. Their spend- 
able income is over$ § 500,000,000 
a year...greater than the total 
average exports and imports of 
the United States. 

The most direct way to reach 
their unique spending tempera- 
ment is Cosmopolitan, the month- 
ly selective fiction magazine they 
thoroughly read, not simply skim. 


Cosmopolitan 


"Greater today than yesterday... 


Greater tomorrow than today" 


; \ "EWS and Comment about the World’s 
C/ 


Greatest Newspaper and its market 


From the 


As Circulation Grew 


EMOLITION of the old three-story 
barn which between 1903 and 1940 
housed the Chicago Tribune’s horses, wagons, 
and various styles of trucks from electrics to 
today ’s gasoline monsters, has just bee ncom- 
pleted. The barn was vacated in March when 
the Tribune moved to its ultra-modern new 
parage. 

In 1903, when Tribune circulation was 
around 93,000 daily, and a little over 197,000 
on Sunday 
LIS¢ d by 


were stable d on the S¢ cond floor of the barn. 


, approximately 140 horses were 
the circulation department. They 


Wagons were kept on the ground floor; hay 
and feed on the third. 


\s circulation grew, the number of horses 
diminished, that of motorized vehicles in- 
creased. In 1905, when Tribune circulation 
220,000 


had jumped to some 150,000 daily anc 
on Sundays, the Tribune bought its first 
motor truck. Prior to this the only other 
mechanically propelled vehicle the Tribune 
had used was the handcar it chartered from 
the Chicago and North Western railroad dur- 
ing the late seventies and early eighties. It 
was used to de liver 1 ribunes to various west- 
ern Chicago suburbs. 


Today the Chicago Tribune’s circulation of 
more than one million copies every day in the 
week is delivered by a fleet of sixty-nine 
trucks, each of which covers between 150 and 
200 miles every night of the year. 


OPERA 


cracks page one... 


In these days of world upheaval, the front pages 
of newspapers carry, as they must, an unhappily 
large quota of news dealing with matters of 
tragic seriousness. Every now and then, however, 
there come opportunities to give readers a 
happy change of pace. The Chicago Tribune 
strives to capitalize them to the full. 

That's how a recent Chicago performance of 
Bizet’s Carmen cracked Page One. Cause of it 
all was a unique moment in the performance— 
the carnival scene, augmented on this occasion 
by eighteen of Chicago's mounted policemen, 
led by their capitan, David Flynn, all resplendent 


Linemaster . . . Carmen and her 
O’Picadors .. . Cost cutter... 
Memories of an old barn... In- 
surance for war correspondents .., 
Note on circulation. 


TOWER 


we have greatly increased 
the efficiency of our adver- 
tising and reduced the cost 
of doing business.’’ 


Herald of the holiday season in Chicago is the gay 


64-page Line Book which hits the newsstands sev- 
eral weeks before Christmas, making available in 
attractive, permanent form the best of the year’s 
contributions to the celebrated Chicago Tribune 
‘A Line o’ Type or Two,’’ conducted by 


‘ 


column 
Charles Collins (above). 


in glittering costumes appropriate to the Plaza 
de Toro. The Tribune's story wound up as follows: 

“Captain Flynn wore a plum colored Spanish 
costume with ruffles and had a sword at his side 
instead of the accustomed side arms and truncheon. 
He sat astride a bay horse with a white blaze, 
promptly identified by the audience as Silver. 
The captain played—or rode—the role of alguacil, 
which, translated from the Spanish, means con- 
stable, or copper. 

“Riding with Senor Flynn, among others, were 
Senors Farrell, Doyle, Slattery, Carmody, Sullivan, 
and West, broths of Spaniards all.” 


No more buckshot 


“With our two 
stores featuring 
Hart Schaffner and 
Marx clothing, we 
tried for a number 
of years to use all 
Chicago newspa- 
pers,’’ writes Fred 
Fischl, president of 
Baskin, famous 
Chicago men’s 
clothing retailer. ““‘When we finally 
concluded that we were spraying buck- 
shot, we began to concentrate our 
efforts in the medium we felt was giv- 
ing us maximum coverage because of 
its outstanding circulation. 

*‘During the first ten months of this 
year the Tribune has received 69% of 
our linage, and 76% of our expendi- 
ture for newspaper advertising. 


Fred Fischl 


“‘By concentrating in the Tribune 


Against War’s 
New Hazards 


Modern warfare spares no one. 

Covering the blitz has rolled 
up an unprecedented number of casualties 
among newsmen. 

As a result, the Chicago Tribune has made 
arrangements for special insurance covering 
all hazards risked by its correspondents in 
the news capitals of Europe or on roving as- 
signments on the various war fronts. 

A special death benefit of $8,000, payable 
to the heirs, is provided. An equal lump sum 
benefit is provided in the event of total dis- 
ability, plus a lifetime pension. Other benefits 
cover accidents resulting in partiai disability, 
providing weekly indemnity payments for the 
duration of the period of disability. Un- 
limited medical expenses are included. 

The coverage, effective twenty-four hours 
a day, supplements the regular sickness and 
disability benefits provided for all Tribune 
employes who have been with the company 
one year or more. 


Right in Chicago and sub- 
urbs, the Chicago Tribune 
has more net paid daily cir- 
culation than any two other 
Chicago daily newspapers 
combined. On Sunday, the 
Tribune has more city and 
suburban circulation than 
the two other Chicago Sun- 
day newspapers combined. 


